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HEN we are at last 
ready to build a 
country house, we 
must understand 
that we have a good 
while ago begun to 
build a home. The 
house is not to be the central thought in 
this homestead of ours. It will be a 
convenience rather, and we shall do our 
receiving of friends as often under the 
apple trees, or where we can share with 
them the babbling of the brook and the 
fragrance of the roses. We mean to 
enjoy this country place of ours from 
gateway to wind-break, and all our 
planting and building will have in it 
this understanding, that we are not to 
repeat the restrictions and convention- 
alisms of city life out here in the coun- 
try. I assure you that this has been a 
serious trouble with country home mak- 
ing, but then it is hardly country at all, 
or country things, or country atmos- 
phere that fills our minds. 


Copyright, 1910, by Outing Publishing Co. 


The average country house is a mis- 


nomer. ‘The builder gets his model 
from the city avenue. He has not stud- 
ied the house from the country stand- 
point. A house in the city is related 
only to streets and to other houses, but 
the country house ought to be mainly 
related to the landscape, the orchards, 
the gardens, and the outlook. The land- 
owner should live all over his land, 
getting his life as well as his living in 
the garden and orchard. This does not 
mean that architecture is out of place 
in the country; only that it ought to be 
country architecture. 

As a rule, the man to plan a house is 
the man who is to live in it, and it 
should express first of all his feelings, 
and be very much what a shell is to 
a crustacean—only it need not be car- 
ried about on his back. Have you ever 
noted how the useful and the beautiful 
blend in one of these sea houses, the 
shell telling you what the occupant 
really thinks and likes? Our houses do 
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TREES AND HEDGES AND VINES 


nothing of that sort, or very seldom do 
it. 

The country is spotted all over with 
houses, for the most part uniform, or 
very slightly varying a few conventional 
features; and they are set back just 
about an even distance from the road. 
Fortunately it is not possible for them 
to be planted near enough to quite 
create a row. ‘The poorer ones are 
the prettier, because they really ex- 
press poor folks’ needs, and the nicest 
room is the kitchen, because it tells 
more about the people who use it. A 
parlor or a sitting room is generally 
pretentious and a flat failure every 
way. 

Just note how people look and act 
in one of these formalities. The best 
place to receive visitors is on your ve- 
randa in big rocking-chairs or rustic 
seats, and as for your friends, take them 
to rustic seats and hammocks under 
your trees. The poorest house in the 
land can afford a good, broad, hearty 
portico—ten feet deep, and breasting at 
least two sides of the house—only I am 


WORK TOGETHER FOR BEAUTY. 


going to talk about this more fully very 
soon. 

When we come to the better sort of 
country houses, they lack independence ; 
have no character of their own; are 
patched up of notions that have devel- 
oped mainly in the crowd. The old- 
fashioned New England house was bor- 
rowed of old England and it never got 
over a foreign aspect. It would have 
been a good deal better if these Puritan 
Fathers of ours had imitated the Indi- 
ans. Then about 1850 there came in a 
touch of scholarship, in the way of 
Greek porticos and big pillars, supposed 
to be Doric and Ionic. What in the 
world had we Yankee pioneers, shoving 
our way through the wilderness, to do 
with Greek temples? The Iroquois 
Long House would have suited the oc- 
casion far better. 

These borrowed houses were not usa- 
ble by their tenants. The parlor was 
shut up most of the time, until the 
Family Bible and hair-cloth sofa were 
equally musty. The verandas or porches 
were just big enough to be uncomfort- 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO IN THE COUNTRY WITH $5,000 TO $8,000. 


able and practically useless. Soon after 
observatories were built on the roofs, 
but who had time to go up there 
to look out? Nobody did go but spiders 
and flies. Meanwhile architecture un- 
derwent another change and out on the 
hillsides we began to build copies of 
other city houses in brick; and _ these 
were put up as conspicuously as _pos- 
sible, for people to look at when they 
ought to have been looking at the trees 
and listening to the birds. 

We drove about admiring these pre- 
tentious buildings and forgot the coun- 
try altogether; did not hear the language 
of the brooks, until the country became 
a synonym for isolated stupidity. The 
farmer became Old Hayseed, and all 
around the cities rich people filled the 
suburban space with costly mansions. 
These mansions were surrounded with 
straight brick walls and a precision that 
trimmed hens and rabbits along the tops 
of the hedgerows. 

What we need first of all is to know 
what we want a house for, and then 
the sort of a house that fits where we 


intend to build. 


There really is such a 
thing as a natural house, just as there 
is a natural tree, and the one ought to 
grow just as naturally as the other and 


as exactly suited to its place. Our first 
axiom is that a real country house be- 
longs only in one spot, and to that spot 
it belongs naturally. In other words 
no other house could have wisely been 
built in the place of the one we have 
constructed. The architect who plans 
the same sort of a house for divers lo- 
cations does not know his business. 

We have gone into the country to 
see, to feel, and to know Nature. We 
have, least of all, any interest in a house 
that shuts out from us nearly all the 
beautiful that is within reach of vision 
and leaves us to enjoy wall paper and 
furniture. The result of the wrong 
method has been a very natural one, 
that the country housewife’s mind gets 
to be of the wall-paper sort, rather than 
of the landscape sort—artificial and 
conventional. Not living with the birds, 
she comes easily to the monstrous crime 
of wearing our winged allies for per- 
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sonal adornment. Study the place 
where you propose to build until you 
know exactly all there is around you 
that you can gather into a home 
(gather with your eyes and your ears), 
then plan your house to let this in and 
not to shut it out. 

There should be not only wide ve- 
randas, but balconies and windows that 
are bayed to the light—never for orna- 
ment or show, but always for use. A 
sun-bath window to the east and a sun- 
set window to take in the glow of even- 
ing to the west are natural. Let in the 
first rays of the vital morning and 
gather to yourselves the mellow sweep 
of gold at evening. Our relation to the 
sun’s rays is hardly appreciated. We 
feed by absorption as well as by diges- 
tion. It is a good thing to let the sun- 
light touch us all over as often as pos- 
sible; by no means shut it out of the 
house. Associate yourself with the 
light. 


Let in the Landscape 


Your best property in this world is 
not your meadows and your pastures, 
your cornfields and your orchards, but 
that property of yours which is much 
farther away, in the valleys, or even in 
the skies. Nothing is more absurd than 
a few windows slashed into a house 
anywhere and looking nowhere in par- 
ticular, and even these shrouded with 
dust-collecting curtains. Glass is not 
half enough used in our houses. The 
whole east front of many a country 
house might be mostly glass, or that 
front which can let in most of the glory 
of the world and the sky. 

Then your narrow six-foot or seven- 
foot veranda is a meaningless as well 
as a useless adjunct. It is just big 
enough to pinch you, and not large 
enough to give you comfort. A country 
house should have ten or twelve foot 
verandas, on at least two of its sides, or 
all around it, and here should be every- 
thing to suggest comfort and com- 
panionship—not only hammocks and 
easy chairs, but hammock beds, that by 
day can be drawn up under the roof. 

We start in with this fixed convic- 
tion, that in the country we are to live 
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mostly among our trees and flowers, 
and that, apart from a few forms of 
toil, the house is to be used only when 
we need to get out of the rain or the 
snow. If you cannot agree with me on 
this point you may as well lay aside 
these articles altogether. We do not 
need to be under cover most of the 
time. God made us to be as free as 
the other creatures. ‘The sky is roof 
enough, except in a storm. 

The best chairs are mossy logs and 
the brown lichen turfs. Our sweetest 
canaries are in the bushes, or freely hop- 
ping about the apple boughs. Live out 
of doors for beauty if for nothing else, 
for it will paint your cheeks, while in- 
doors will make them pallid; for health, 
also, and for long life drink oxygen. 
Learn to walk, not merely when you 
must, but to enjoy it. Get into argu- 
ment with the folks that live in the 
glens and exchange calls with the birds 
at their houses. Humanize everything 
about you, and be yourself humanized 
in turn, 

Your house should, on general prin- 
ciples, be located as near the center of 
your property as possible. Even if you 
have five or ten acres, you may go well 
back into the land and select your site 
where you can command the scenery 
most freely and reach every part of 
your lot with the least waste of time 
and travel. If it seems to be too remote 
from the street, causing a good deal of 
travel when you go to the village or to 
a neighbor, remember how much travel 
is caused when you go to your fields 
from a house built on one side of the 
land. I do not say get exactly in the 
middle, but on some commanding posi- 
tion well back from the street. 

This should be done, if for no other 
reason, to avoid that conventionality 
which repeats what has been done by 
our neighbors. But we would do it 
also to escape the dust of the highway 
and the noise of rattling teams. We 
are beginning to learn the advantage 
of quiet for American nerves. It is 
not necessary for us to see every Dick 
and Harry that goes up and down the 
highway, nor to study fashions from 
our parlor windows. It is very rare 
that convenience of drainage and com- 
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manding position would set a house 
near the road. 

I do not fancy architectural beauty 
that ends in itself. If you employ an 
architect, look out for a man who is free 
from the crotchets of his profession. He 
will be likely to plan for you an up-to- 
date combination of artistic features, 
and a house that after you had con- 
structed it as your home, would be ex- 
actly as appropriate on your neighbor’s 
lot as your own. Understand that this 
house of yours is to fit your conditions 
and to do it exactly. Beware of “gin- 
gerbread work,” as it is aptly called— 
those fanciful adornments that make 
lots of trouble as well as cost, are easily 
broken, and soon get to be a veritable 
nuisance. 

I know one house in the country that 
is painted in checks, like a Highlander’s 
plaid, because there is something of the 
sort in a neighboring city. Down our 
valley stands an octagon house, possibly 
economical of room, but out in Nature 
it is an oddity. I do not think that 
Nature ever built an octagon anywhere. 
Neither man nor house should be so 
conspicuously peculiar as to defy Na- 
ture—and stand around like sheared 
evergreens, or hedges that are trimmed 
box style, with crowing cocks on top. 

In the country we seldom need to 
climb very high into the air. Two 
stories are enough for a house, but learn 
to abominate half stories with their hot 
attics. If a magnificent landscape is to 
be commanded, of course a three story 
house is to be tolerated—at any rate 
get at your property that lies in the 
distance. The first floor, however, is 
where we should live; with stairs as 
few as possible. There is land enough 
in the country, and we should broaden 
out at the bottom. 

Of course, this general rule must be 
modified where the land is so level that 
the nights are foggy. On some of our 
flats I would not like to sleep in the 
lower story. This, however, we do 
not mean to take into our estimate very 
largely when seeking a country home. 
Up to the present most people can find 
for themselves purchasable property 
that does not lie low or too level. 

If your house is built on a steep hill- 


side I advise you to anchor it well in, 
that is, let the basement be excavated 
into the side of the hill, and in that 
basement arrange your cellars, your 
laundry room, your furnace room, and 
possibly your kitchen. In this way you 
get both strength and protection. Above 
all, you can easily create a wholesale 
apple cellar, frost proof, but cool 
enough for keeping your fruit sound 
until May or June. Good cellars are a 
rarity, and bad ones are abominable, as 
well as dangerous. 

These basements should not be mere 
dugouts, but the most carefully planned 
and constructed part of the house. 
Sometimes in excavating you will touch 
a vein of water; carry it carefully 
through your cellar or basement and 
put it to use for your hot water fur- 
nace and your laundry. It will not be 
at all out of place if it run through 
your apple cellar and so keep the fruit 
from drying and wasting. 


Every Side a Front Side 


There should be no back side to a 
house. It should front always, only 
with a different outlook; for there is 
no direction in which you will not find 
the beautiful, and the most beautiful 
very often lies right in the rear of a 
country house, where there are slop 
holes and shiftlessness which spoil ev- 
erything. You ought to be able to 
walk around a house in the country 
without distress, or catching a bad odor, 
and there ought to be an equally cheer- 
ful welcome for you with porches and 
balconies, on all sides. Around the kit- 
chen door particularly there should be 
neatness and sweetness. 

Keep clean on all sides, and do not 
indulge yourself in slovenliness out of 
sight of the street. This is one reason 
for building back from the highway; it 
puts you on your honor to be decent, 
and to develop the beautiful. Besides 


this you will feel that your home is not 
built for others to look at, but for your- 
self to see, and to smell. Flower beds 
are preferable to ash heaps and decaying 
refuse. 

Your house should be adjusted to all 
other buildings on your place. There is 
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no reason under the sun why a barn 
should be less beautiful or attractive 
than a house. Often of an evening I 
sit in an easy chair at my barn door to 
enjoy the moonlight. As I have told 
you before cows and horses like clean- 
liness and they understand the beau- 
tiful. Cows will generally lie down 
with their faces toward the harvest 
moon. For this reason humanize all the 
buildings where your animals are 
housed. 

My laboratory, of which I shall 
speak more very soon, is an adjunct to 
the barn. I would make the bee yard 
also a charming place, not a tight little 
inclosure to be stung in. If the yard 
is large and shady, with basswood trees 
reaching over, you will find your bee 
yard a very peaceable place, where you 
can sit and enjoy the marvelous industry 
and skill of your winged allies. In oth- 
er words, create harmony in all parts 
of your place and have no part that is 
dissevered from the human. 

A foul stable or outhouse is not only 
bad in itself, but it spoils the whole 
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thing. You will find dirt to be a dis- 
ease. Dirty stables mean a dirty dis- 
position to begin with and will breed 
dirty dispositions in the children, and 
there will be traces elsewhere. Piles of 
old lumber and ash piles and other ref- 
use can just as well be put into the 
compost pile as be scattered about in 
disorder, but a barnyard ankle deep 
with rotting stuff is an unendurable 
waste and an abomination. Clean up, 
and let your animals have tidy quarters; 
even the pig likes cleanliness: I have 
grape vines running all over my barn, 
and plum trees hanging over the fence, 
as well as a big apple tree that spreads 
its shade at noon day. 

Animals degenerate in disagreeable 
surrounding as surely as they become 
humanized by humane surroundings 
and treatment. My neighbor Harding 
built a house over his barn well, “Be- 
cause, sir! my horses, eight in number, 
would take two hours drinking every 
morning and every night; for they 
would be looking over the valley. I 
think, sir, you have observed that horses 














DON’T BUILD THIS WAY 


know more about Nature than some 
folk.” 

I took blinders from my _ harnesses 
long ago, because my beautiful Morgan 
saw as much and enjoyed as much as I 
did. I wished when traveling to keep 
her in full sympathy with myself. The 
result was that she helped me through 
many a pinch with broken shafts and 
straps on dangerous hillsides. 

You should know that there are in- 
telligible languages all about you and 
you can much better spare Latin and 
Greek than catbird speech and robin 
poetry. Do not be fooled by the school 
houses; you were born in an academy; 
you live in a university. For this rea- 
son I hold it to be immensely impor- 
tant that you get your whole place in- 
to harmony, one part with the other. 
Let the whole be a study, and as for 
the birds, let them comprehend that the 
nearer they are to you the less they are 
in danger of losing liberty or life. 

Finish the whole house in wood, ceil- 
ing it with any native lumber that you 
can secure, for there is hardly one of 


IN THE REAL COUNTRY. 


them that cannot be finished admirably. 
Butternut and chestnut and cherry are 
often attainable, and they are exquisite 


for house finishing. In the South I use 
Florida pine (the yellow pine of com- 
merce) and it is beautiful indeed. It is 
not impossible to secure enough curled 
pine to finish our houses elegantly. 
Nothing can excel curled black wal- 
nut, and even yet in some of the best 
wooded Western States this is obtain- 
able. Maple puts itself forward in 
many charming variegations. 

When we learn to put a little thought 
to this business and get rid of plaster, 
we shall not only greatly reduce the 
work of building, but we shall find op- 
portunities for making our houses more 
beautiful, as well as wholesome. Lath 
and plaster are an inheritance of pov- 
erty. They involve incessant dust and 
breakage, repapering for fashion, and 
nothing is ever quite tidy; with all the 
rest they are the hiding place of germs, 
if we have sickness in the house. Your 
ceiled walls may be oiled over at any 
time, and fumigation cleanses it much 
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more easily. I have known typhoid 
fever to be passed on to three successive 
families of tenants, in a very handsome 
house, until the plaster was entirely re- 
moved, and the house could then be 
made sanitary. 

This may be a hobby of mine, all 
the same I feel capable of defending it. 
Apart from this I hold that natural 
wood, finished in oil alone, is the most 
beautiful wall that can be built. We 
have not yet learned to appreciate the 
beauty hidden under the rough bark of 
our maples and beeches and walnuts 
and hickories and pines. ‘They consti- 
tute a study as well as a charm. 

The original house of our Saxon fa- 
thers was called the All, and it consist- 
ed of but one room. Here the whole 
family lived, dined, and slept. This All 
was gradually differentiated into apart- 
ments, leaving at last the All as a Hall. 
The kitchen or workroom came off 
first; then sleeping rooms for more dis- 
tinguished. We have now a house sub- 
divided to express the tastes and whims 
of civilization. Until very recently the 
kitchen was the home room, the social 
center of the house, the workshop and 
laboratory, where everything was ac- 
complished as a family matter, and in- 
dividuality was only partly considered 
in sleeping rooms. 

Bridget entered to break up this 
social life, and now we have to provide 
for it with what we call a living room 
or home room, while the kitchen has 
been degraded into an outside apart- 
ment, where no member of the real fam- 
ily is more than tolerated or allowed to 
pass through. In this country-home 
house of ours, I would first of all re- 
store the kitchen to its pristine dignity 
as a food laboratory. I dream of the 
old-time kitchen of my boyhood, where 
the little mother presided with a science 
and dignity that far exceeded any glory 
that can be secured by suffragettes. 

I place the main room of a country 
home, after the kitchen, as first the 
home room. This is the gathering 


place, the social life All, where we grow 
together, exchange thought, blend emo- 
tions, and learn to be truthful, faith- 
ful, and loving—bearing one another’s 
burdens. 


The best part of piety is 
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home piety, social good will and help- 
fulness. This home room should have 
the best inlook and the best outlook of 
the house—full of inspiration, sweet- 
ness, and sunshine. 

Next to this I place the mother’s 
room, where the babes begin life and 
child character is shaped. It should be 
a quiet and sunny room, taking in a lot 
of morning and free from any sort of 
casual intrusion. After this every mem- 
ber of the family should have one room 
to himself or herself, in which to grow 
his own individual tastes. Sleeping to- 
gether is irrational and generally de- 
structive to health and_ character. 
There is no need of it in a country 
house. 


Books—But Not Too Many 


A library is needed in a modern 
house, unless poverty forbids it. In the 
latter case every child should be taught 
to collect a few choice books for him- 
self in his own private room. The fam- 
ily room is for music, and not for books 
or for pictures. It is not the place for 
reading, but for social life. However, 
beware of book dissipation, the book dis- 
ease that has run over into our genera- 
tion. Fifty years ago a book was a 
book, and half a dozen dotted a year, 
but now they are poured in upon us like 
a Galveston flood. A book at the best 
is only a translation of Nature, and here 
in the country it is not right that you 
should be able to read books and not 
Nature itself. Learn to listen to the 
birds and the brooks and to see for 
yourself. 

But I would have, either as a part of 
the barn or the house, a shop and a lab- 
oratory. Ours is an age of industrial- 
ism, and at least one third of our chil- 
dren are born with an instinct for tools. 
This is growing on us, and it is a good 
thing. When our children are born to 
do, as well as to learn, to think for 
themselves and act, rather than to stuff 
their memories with book information, 
it will be vastly better for us. 

The laboratory should be a large 
room and simply prepared for studying 
insects, plants, soils, and whatever else 
constitutes country property. The boys 
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and girls may need some _ instruction 
here to start them on a line of thor- 
ough investigation, but they should 
make their own collections of the 
friends and enemies of our fruits and 
flowers, until they are capable of origi- 
nal investigation. ‘This will be a source 
of infinite pleasure and such satisfaction 
as no one ever gets from reading the in- 
vestigations of others. 

The shop should be an adjacent room, 
with lathes and engines and a chance 
for making tools as well as using them. 
Here broken tools can be repaired, wood 
sawed, apples ground into cider, and a 
whole lot of farm industries accom- 
plished. These two rooms will pay one 
hundredfold on their cost. 

Somewhere about a country house 
there should be what I would call a 
household shop room or sewing room, 
the center of household industries apart 
from the cooking. It is absurd to find 
a pile of half-made clothing, with need- 
les and thimbles in your chair, in the 
dining room or library, anywhere and 
everywhere. A snug and tidy room 
should hold all this, with an up-to-date 
sewing machine. I have a sewing bal- 
cony, opening from my wife’s room, and 
grown over with a magnificent grape- 
vine. Here is supposed to be done that 
sort of work which I have described; at 
any rate it is a delightful spot for gos- 
sip and needlework. 

Give your wife and daughters just as 
good accommodations as you take for 
yourself and your sons. I say nothing 
about a play room, because in the coun- 
try there is room enough out of doors. 
I have very little patience for a man in 
the country who must have a billiard 
table in his house, and who is out of 
doors “securing exercise” at golf links. 
I cannot see such a fellow without a de- 
sire to use up a golf stick about his legs. 
There is his share of work in this world 
to be done and somebody else is doing it. 

I am not arguing against games for 
the young, nor for that matter against 
games for the old. Only I would like 
to have you turn the intelligent and joy- 
ous side of work to the front and let the 
young people learn that work need not 
be a task, but that it may be and ought 
to be a pleasure. 
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Let your house be thought out thor- 
oughly, in every item, with full consid- 
eration of your own individuality and 
the peculiarities of everyone, young or 
old. Good air and good water should 
be provided throughout the whole house. 
A bath room is an absolute requirement, 
not for delicate bathing, but for plenty 
of splashing and fun—a place for chil- 
dren to learn the love of cleanliness. 
Make the windows large and let them 
swing or slide. There should be at 
least one fireplace in every country 
house, and in the Southern States it 
should be one of the main features of a 
home. In my Florida house I have 
four, for sleeping rooms, library, and 
dining room. It takes but two or three 
minutes to start a glorious blaze with 
pine knots or cones, and fuel is so plen- 
tiful that you are not inclined to econ- 
omy. 


Don’t Forget the Open Fire 


Morning bathing before such a fire 
is made a luxury, and a chilly evening 
cannot get in as far as your bones. As 
soon as the sun is up the fire may go 
out, and while hunting about the gar- 
dens and wondering at the evolutions of 
a single night one soon forgets that 
there is such a thing as a house. In our 
Northern homes the fireplace should be 
restored, for it was the most homeful 
and delightful center of the old-fash- 
ioned house. Its heartiness and bigness 
should not be contracted into a little 
pinched-up affair like a grate for coals. 

An elaborate country house is too fre- 
quently nothing more than an elaborate 
death trap. Underneath we begin with 
a cellar which is disagreeable, if not 
damp, and is generally the receptacle of 
waste vegetables and molds, from which 
poisonous air rises through all the floors 
and becomes dangerous when the win- 
dows are closed in winter. Then we 
have our hot-air furnaces, that not only 
burn and taint the air, but send up 
through the registers a cloud of poison- 
ous dust. These furnaces are breeding 
disease more dangerous than sharp ex- 
posure to the cold air. I prefer the old- 
fashioned stove. 

The hot-water furnace is not only the 
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most agreeable but the safest. The 
most dangerous thing that we come in 
contact with is dust—furnace dust, cur- 
tain dust, carpet dust, that is regularly 
swept up into the air two or three times 
a day in the name of cleanliness. Ex- 
amine a bit of this dirt in a spectro- 
scope, and you will find that it is made 
up of particles of every sort of decay, 


GOOD SHAPE AND SIZE FOR LIVING 


metallic and vegetable—not infrequent- 
ly poisonous, at all events dangerously 
irritating to lungs and throat. Both in 
furnishing and in heating your house 
look out for dust creators and dust 
catchers. 

When the house is done and well 
filled with yourself, do not become a 
slave to decoration. Let the beautiful 
wood which you have used be finished 
without any paint or varnish, oiling 
only the floors. There is every reason 
why your rooms should not stand on 
exhibition, as specimens of art, where 
every manufacturer may display his new 
varnishes, and the whole house itself in- 
vite attention from the street. On the 
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contrary, the house should drop into the 
foliage with ease and grace, so that 
one’s eyes shall easily pass to the garden 
and orchard. 

No one can come near some of these 
high-toned buildings without feeling 


that he must be in full dress, instinc- 
tively dropping every thought of sim- 
plicity and frankness at the gateway. 


ROOM, BUT OMIT THE WALL-PAPER. 


For the outside of a country house a 
warm red with dark-green borders is 
almost always acceptable to garden sur- 
roundings. Run it all over with vines 
and surround it with shrubs and roses; 
you can hardly overdo this matter of 
concealment. There is nothing quite so 
homely and so homeful as the grape- 
vine, and this I would use very freely 
over a country house. It is not only 
beautiful in itself, but it is a great food 
provider and an ozone breather; love it 
and praise it. 

Select sweet flowers, those giving de- 
licious odors, especially at night, for 
they are great givers of ozone and 
health. There is a very common notion 

















A SEWING 


abroad that night air is unwholesome, 
and I know many country dwellers who 
will shut it out with closed windows. 
There is not the least basis for this 
blunder, for Nature has provided a host 
of health-giving flowers and plants for 
the night, and these open along toward 
sunset, inviting moths to share their 
charm. Among these the honeysuckle is 
notable, and you cannot plant it too 
freely around your house. 

There is a difference also in the 
homefulness of trees, and this you must 
think about when you surround your 
house. A beech-nut tree, where the sun 
and air can get well at it, is an ideal for 
a near-by lawn, and it is sweet beyond 
comparison. I know of nothing better 
than a big, hearty beech tree to sit un- 
der during the daytime; but to hang 
its big arms right over the roof of the 
house there is nothing better than the 
old-fashioned and child-beloved butter- 
nut. Then among fruit trees I like best 
for near company the hearty pear trees, 
that lean over and drop their fruit on 
our roofs, 
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A USEFUL FEATURE 


**O sound to rout the brood of cares, 
The sweep of scythe in morning dew; 
The gust that round the garden flew 
And tumbled half the mellowing pears.’? 


But why not live right in the heart of 
an apple orchard? ‘There is no tree in 
the world more beautiful than these off- 
hand apple trees, from the time that 
they burst out into a cloud of pink-and- 
white flowers until they hang their arms 
down full of Spitzenbergs and pippins. 
One may love an apple tree with a per- 
sonal tenderness; as for myself I re- 
member nothing with more joy than 
climbing into the top of the huge Kirk- 
land orchard trees, to sit among the red 
streaks and look over the Oriskany val- 
ley. There were birds’ nests all around 
me, and every hollow tree had an owl 
or a yellow-hammer. It is a whimsical 
fashion, without a bit of good sense in 
it, that excludes fruit trees from our 
lawns. 

Furnish your house simply and let it 
be substantial furniture. Not a single 
article should display pride or ignor- 
ance. We lack the furnishing instinct. 
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All sorts of things are tumbled into our 
houses, mainly glued together and 
crudely varnished. Stiff and fussy fur- 
niture that you cannot sit upon easily is 
a bad display. I am inclined to believe 
strongly in that which comes to me as 
“knock-down furniture,” for it gives me 
the more substantial forms of tables, 
desks, and chairs, within reach of a 
common man’s purse. 

Detest a varnished floor. It looks 
slippery, even if it is not, and it is al- 
ways getting scratched. It is probable 
that you have something else to do in 
the world besides revarnishing. Neither 
is there any reason for expensive plumb- 
ing, something a little more costly in 
proportion than the rest of the house. 
Get a bright-brained carpenter and he 
can fit up your bath room with a sub- 
stantial tub and whatever else is needed 
at one fourth the ordinary cost of such 
furnishing. If mosquitoes and flies 
abound, inclose your balconies and ve- 
randas with close wire netting, a very 
inexpensive method, but very lasting; it 
will give you that sort of comfort with- 
out small annoyances, which the house- 
holder rarely enjoys. 

Remember all this while that the ab- 
solute basis of a happy and _ successful 
country home is health. (Our Anglo- 
Saxon fathers called it wholth—that is, 
wholeness.) You must keep whole for 
there will always be all that a sound 
man and a sound family can do, and you 
must learn to keep your family always 
vital, physically and morally clean cut, 
and full of executive ability. This con- 
dition will depend very largely on how 
you build and keep your house; also 
largely upon cleanliness everywhere, on 
drainage as well as ventilation; but per- 
haps most of all on wholesome food, 
home grown and brain prepared. 

Eating three times a day should for- 
bid a single mouthful between meals, 
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and for most people two meals a day 
is quite enough—made up largely of 
fruit and vegetables and cereals, with 
very little meat. Go to your rooms at 
eight or nine at night and arise with 
the daylight. The law of a true life 
and a happy one is temperance and sim- 
plicity, with a satisfied mind. ‘Take as 
your maxim, from Edward Everett 
Hale, “Look up, not down; look for- 
ward and not back; look out, not in; 
and lend a hand.” 

But if you will not obey the laws 
of Nature and lead the simple life, then 
the country is no whit better for you 
than the city. It will give you no 
health perforce, and in the end you will 
go back to the city dissatisfied. Good 
air and the perfume of clover and corn 
blossoms cannot negative the virus of 
gin and tobacco. Nature does well to 
give over the lazy and the drunken to 
weeds and waste. Human waste is the 
meanest thistle in the crowd. 

The present countryward overflow, 
the tide away from congestion, must 
mean an honest purpose to live as Na- 
ture’s laws order, or it fails of any good 
end. Next month we will go about 
your acres with some freedom, and see 
what we can do in the way of creat- 
ing the beautiful out-of-doors—I mean 
helping Nature to do it, for we shall all 
of us be, always, like those who were 
placed in Eden, intended only to trim 
and to train. We will invite the bees 
to dinner in your alfalfa and the birds 
to breakfast among your strawberries, 
for as sure as you live they are going 
to be part of every well-ordered coun- 
try home. 

I am aware that some of my advice 
in this article will not accord with the 
conventions. Defy me if you will, but 
at all events be yourself and not a copy 
of your neighbors. The key is in your 
door; you may now lock me out. 
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Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 


N one of the first warm 

days of spring that 

world-old call of the 

open sets you dreaming. 

According to tempera- 

ment, you wish for a rod 

or a hoe, a paint box or a notebook, a 

gun or acamera. Some day the camera 

may become the most popular wish of 

all. Our game is disappearing, art is 

limited to those who have had technical 

training, and the camera _ perforce 

strides forward into greater favor. 

With this small black box and a roll 

of films you may catch and store away 

impressions you never could accurately 
describe, or paint, or remember. 

There is only one drawback—in your 

inexperience you may feel doubtful of 

results. The books on photography are 

too technical. They discuss chemicals 


and papers and the fine shadings of 
workmanship, when all that is of vital 
concern to the beginner is simply how 
to take pictures—what exposure to al- 
low for a portrait, what for a house, 
what for a panorama. 


The rest you 
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may be content to leave to professionals. 
You realize only too keenly that the 
vital chapter for you is the one on ex- 
posure, and that to learn this art you 
must have a rule and some examples of 
its application. 

Since, in the first place, you lack a 
simple working theory, I will give you 
one now, in its simplest terms: The 
closer the object which you wish to pho- 
tograph, the more light it requires; the 
farther away, the less light. A portrait 
head, or anything else which must be 
brought to within a few feet of the lens, 
requires the most light (or the longest 
exposure), and a far away mountain 
peak or a cloud requires the least light 
(or the shortest exposure). 

To understand what I mean, take off 
the back of your camera, turn that open 
side of the box toward the light, set the 
pointer of the upper dial at “T” (time 
exposure), and then press the bulb or 
push the lever which opens the shutter. 
(When the shutter is set at “T” it will 
stay open until you press the bulb a sec- 
ond time.) Now make the light come 


























through the largest of the stops. The 
way to do this is to push the pointer 
of the lower scale to “4.” If you have 
a box camera, let the light come through 
the largest of the stops. 

You will see now that the light is 
coming through the full width of the 
lens. ‘This, then, is the stop at which 
to take pictures at close range, indoor 
views, and pictures under trees or in 
other places where the light is dim. 

Now push the pointer to “8” (or if 
you have a “snap-shot box” camera, let 
the light come through the aperture 
next to the largest in size). You will 
notice that only half as much light is 
coming through now as before. ‘This 
is the stop at which to take full 
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views; also boats in the middle dis- 


tance and beach scenes. You will learn 
by costly “‘overexposures” that any pic- 
ture on the water requires much less 
light than an object an equal distance 
away on the land. Photographers say 
“water is as bright as the sky itself.” 
So it is at “64” that you begin to take 
water views. 

The smallest pin hole of a stop is for 
far-away mountain tops, clouds, or 
boats in the open sea at some distance 
from the camera. 

There you have the theory. Apply 
it with common sense and you will have 
few failures. You scarcely need to be 
told that if an object is dark in color 





length figures and other views 
in which the foreground is un- 
usually prominent. Many 
buildings which are not light in 
color might also be taken with 
this stop; in general it is for 
any scene in which the fore- 
ground is very dark or “heavy.” 

Push the pointer to “16” 
and the amount of light again 
is cut in half. This point, you 
will notice, is midway between 
the largest and the smallest of 
the stops. It is also a greatest 
common divisor or a “happy 
medium’—the stop at which 
you will take the great major- 
ity of all your pictures, those 
hundreds of objects not close 
enough to be called “heavy 
foregrounds” nor yet far 
enough away to be in the 
“middle distance.” Buildings 
which are light in color and 
the great majority of street 
scenes fall into this classifica- 
tion. When in doubt, try 
sa Td 

Push the pointer on to “32” 
and the object to be photo- 
graphed ought to be anything 
in the middle distance. This 
is the stop for the open road 
and the  fields—anything be- 
tween an average view and a 








panorama. 
At “64” the camera is set to 
take the most distant of land 








(1/25 second exposure at stop ‘ 





““a STRANGE, BEARDED CREATURE IN A THREE- 
PIECE SUIT.” 


8.”’) 











**SOME LOG CABINS HALF HIDDEN IN THE DENSE SHADE.” 


(1/25 second exposure at stop 


it will require more exposure than if it 
is light. Experience will soon teach you 
how to judge such values, and thére 
are a number of little handbooks and 
“exposure meters” which will be of 
service. 

You have seen now how the theory 
works. So press the bulb again to click 
the shutter shut. Then set the hand on 
that upper scale (the time scale) either 
to “I” (instantaneous) or to 35 of a 
second, which is about the same thing, 
for I am going to propose that you take 
all the pictures you can with your cam- 
era set thus for “snap shots.” 

On an ordinary sunshiny 


day of 
spring this stop will not need to be 
changed to take ninety-nine per cent of 


outdoor pictures. The only adjustment 
you need to make is in the size of the 
stop you use. Simply recall the rule— 
the closer the object the larger the stop. 
The only pointer you have to adjust is 
that one on the lower scale regulating 
the amount of light. 

Your dealer has shown you how to 
load the camera. Load up and go for a 
hunt. Take a tripod. With a tripod 
you insure yourself against getting your 
picture on the plate lopsidedly, or los- 
ing the photograph on account of a 
shaky hand. If you are lucky enough 
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to have an automatic timer on your 
lens, you may feel secure of other things, 
too, at which the photographer who is 
not so well equipped must guess. For 
example, you may set your timer on a 
gray day at + of a second instead of at 
zy; or at $ of a second when the 
sky is badly overcast; or at a full sec- 
ond when the sky is full of rain clouds. 
And you may take pictures at early 
morning or late in the afternoon and be 
sure that the exposure is accurately 
timed. 

There is no better way to learn than 
by examples. So, to show you what I 
mean by my definitions, follow the ac- 
count of this camera hunt in northern 
Arkansas. Most of the time, the sun 
is shining, so I keep the stop set where 
I proposed—s of a second, or at the 
snap-shotter’s “‘instantaneous.” The 
proper exposure then becomes simply a 
matter of adjustment of stops accord- 
ing to the distance away from the lens 
that the objects to be photographed are 
placed. 

Down the stony, winding Ozark 
road comes a strange, bearded creature 
in a three-piece suit. Overalls, a hick- 
ory shirt, and a shapeless felt hat are 
his entire costume. He wears a beard 
to save himself the trouble of shaving. 
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(1/25 second at stop ‘‘ 16. 


His leathery feet scarcely feel the sharp 


stones. He is a picture worth preserv- 
ing, for the “cracker” is becoming a rar- 
ity in Arkansas. 

I would not wish to lose any part of 
a figure so interesting, so I take his full 
length. I set the pointer at “8.” But 
if I had wished to take only his head— 
closer to the lens—I would have set the 
pointer at “4.” 

A few steps farther on the road 
plunges into a shady valley. A stream 
runs beside it. Under the trees ahead 
are some log cabins half in the shade 
of the dense leaves and branches. One 
way to take such a picture is to give it 
a long exposure, but a breeze might stir 
the leaves and cause a blur on your film. 
The better way is to leave the timer set 
at 3's of a second and open the aper- 
ture to its widest—that is, to stop ‘‘4.” 

In a clearing where the shade of the 
trees has little effect is an old water 
mill. It is simply an “average view.” 
It is closer than the “middle distance,” 
yet is not a “very heavy foreground.” 
Take it with “16.” 

The friendly pigs under the mail 
hack, however, make a picture with a 
very heavy foreground. They fall into 
the “8” classification. Then comes an 


old prospector and poses at the bridle 





““AN OLD WATER MILL.” 
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Lens shaded from direct sun rays with a hat brim.) 


of the pony which has carried him four 
thousand miles in a single year. They 
make a group farther from the lens 
than that full-length figure of the 
“cracker” farmer, yet not so far away 
as the mill. You wonder what to do? 
They are somewhere between “8” and 
EG 

Very well. Apply the theory. 
the pointer somewhere between “8” and 
“16.” But when you notice that the 
horse is white, you will do well to al- 
low less light than if he were darker in 
color—that is, you will set the pointer 
nearer the smaller stop. 

The road leads us at last to a river. 
An old-fashioned ferry-boat waits at the 
bank. If the sun isn’t glimmering on 
the water you can take this scene sim- 
ply as a picture of objects in the “mid- 
dle distance,” with stop “32.” To take 
a view of the road which bore you to 
the river, “32” would be the correct 
stop, without a doubt. 

But when you get near the water be- 
ware of overexposing your plates. Wa- 
ter is “like light itself” in brightness 
and requires the smallest stops. The 
picture you take of the river from the 
boat as you cross must be taken with 
a stop at least as small as “64.” 

Across the ferry, then up the hills, 


Set 














“THE FRIENDLY PIGS UNDER THE MAIL HACK.” 


(1/25 second exposure at stop ‘‘8.’’) 


and before long there are panoramas to 
take. Remember, then, that a_ pano- 
rama requires only half as much light 
as a picture of “middle distance.”” So 
pull out a small stop of your box cam- 


era or set the stop-pointer to “64.” 
In my own work, when there are 
clouds in sight to add to the interest 














AN 


(Sun not bright on the water, so stop ‘‘ 64,’ 


of a picture, I get these clouds on my 
film by putting over the front of my 
lens a little piece of lemon-colored glass, 
known as a “ray filter.” I set my timer 
at one second to make up for the new 
condition of light, but work the stops as 
before. That is to say, if I would take 
a panorama of Ozark hills with 34 of 


OZARK RIVER. 


’ 


1/25 second, was right.) 
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“a PROSPECTOR AND THE PONY WHICH CARRIED HIM 4,000 MILES IN A SINGLE YEAR.” 


(1/25 second exposure between ‘‘8”’ and ‘‘ 16 ’’—nearer ‘‘ 16. 


a second’s exposure at stop “64” I would 
use the same stop and a full second of 
exposure when the filter is added. It is 
possible to buy a good filter for half a 
dollar. 

Sometimes the open door of a cabin 
may invite you from the road for a few 
minutes. That is not properly the field 


” 


of outdoor photography, but it is an 
adjunct that is worth a word or two 
more. Remember to push the stop wide 
open to “4” for such work and keep on 
the safe side 


even though the room is 
well lighted—by allowing at least five 


seconds’ exposure. ‘Ten seconds will be 
found to be a good average for indoor 








A PANORAMA OF OZARK HILLS. 


(Proper exposure for this was 1/25 second at “‘64:”’ 


because there were attractive 


clouds, I took it with ‘‘ 64,” a ray filter over the lens, and one second exposure.) 
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views. Many require twenty. The 
danger indoors always is underexposure. 

Sometimes, as was my predicament 
when I took the picture of the old wa- 
ter mill, the only position from which 
to take a picture will find you facing 
the sun. You have been warned that 
if the sun strikes the lens your picture 
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will be a failure. But don’t be discour- 
aged. Keep the direct sunlight from 
striking the lens by shading the glass 
with your hat. 

Always keep in mind the general 
rule, and don’t be afraid to make ex- 
periments. ‘The rest will come with ex- 
perience. 
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Illustrated With Photographs by ihe Author 


OR years I had been hearing 

tales of the great abundance 

of wild ducks and geese in the 

South, which had aroused the 

desire to go and see for my- 

self. At last such a trip be- 

came feasible and assumed definite form. 
After careful inquiry I decided to visit 
lower Louisiana, along the Gulf of 
Mexico, as being not too remote and 
likely to afford fine spectacles and pho- 
tographs of wild-fowl life in abundance. 
The only time that I could leave was 
over the Christmas holidays, when not 
one of my friends of sportsman blood 
could be dragged from fireside and fam- 
ily, to say nothing of the balancing of 
books at the close of the business year. 
So I had to start alone, though when I 
reached my Eldorado, I had no lack of 
companions, both human and feathered. 
The early part of Christmas week 
found me cruising in a power boat with 
two gamewardens in the vast wilder- 


ness of the Mississippi River delta, 
where through innumerable muddy, 
shallow channels the mighty river-tide 
sweeps forth to blend its waters with 
those of the Gulf. The meeting-place 
is a world of marsh, creeks, or bayous, 
brackish lakelets, and, out beyond, im- 
mense flats and shallows, ideal feeding 
ground for wild fowl. 

The thing, however, which at first 
surprised me, was the very absence of 
these fowl from much of the area. My 
preconception had been that there 
would be “rafts” of ducks in every pool, 
a riot of quacking and splashing, fowl 
always in sight. Such was decidedly 
not the case. We would cruise and 
cruise among the bayous and see but an 
occasional passing flock. The market 
hunters are camped here and_ there 
throughout the region, and the fowl 
have learned that it is safer, even in 
those wilds, to keep out along the open 
sea, and come in to feed only at night. 
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Hence the first impressions are disap- 
pointing, and one begins to feel that all 
the stories which he has heard are 
“fishy.” But to realize the true abun- 
dance of the wild fowl one must go 
where they are. Even on the outer 
coast they are not everywhere. ‘They 
select certain areas for concourse, and 
exchange them for others from time to 
time, especially if molested, so that one 
needs to learn from the hunters where 
the fowl are feeding. But when once 
we reach the favored locality, there is 
no question as to their abundance. One 
is figuratively “paralyzed” by the sights 
which greet him. 

After some cruising around, by in- 
quiry of the hunters at their camps we 
discovered the local gathering-place of 
the wildfowl hosts and arranged a plan 
by which I might see things at their 
best. We anchored overnight in a 
bayou by the camp of a Creole market- 
hunter and trapper, with whom I was 
to make a morning’s hunt. Before day- 
light he came aboard and, getting under 
Way, we ran out toward the coast, turn- 
ing presently into a small bayou which 
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runs into the Gulf four miles north of 
the mouth of Main Pass, on the east 
side of the delta. It was so shoal that 
presently our vessel, the Mallard, 
grounded, nearly a mile back from the 
coast. So the hunter and I set out in 
the former’s pirogue, a light, narrow 
boat shaped like a canoe. 

It was sunrise now, a clear day, but 
with a cold northeast wind and temper- 
ature almost at the freezing point, an 
unusually severe “norther.” Soon we 
rounded the last point of marsh, and 
came in sight of the open Gulf. There 
a sight such as I had never before wit- 
nessed greeted my eyes. What were 
those immense dark areas out there on 
the flats and in the shallow water? 
“Geese,” said my guide, as I aimed my 
high power binoculars. Yea, verily! 
geese, geese, geese, acres and acres of 
them! A great army of them were out 
in front, another off to south’ard, and 
various bunches scattered here and 
there, nearly all quiet, but with a few 
flocks in the air, coming to join the 
larger bodies. 

The first thing to be done was to 
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FLOCKS OF GEESE SWUNG 
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A MARSHY POOL 


try to secure some photographs which 
would give an idea of the immensity of 


these anserine throngs. Realizing that 
I could not hope to approach at all 
near, | made ready my camera, 5x7, us- 
ing a single member of my large doub- 
let of 22-inch focus. This would show 
up birds at a distance at which even so 
large a doublet as mine would be inop- 
erative. I had in my holders some won- 
derfully sensitive plates, which I had as- 
certained by previous test, even with the 
single lens and an exposure of, say, one 
one-thousandth of a second, would give, 
over water, a fully exposed plate. 

As I started to walk toward them 
over the rather treacherous flats of mud 
and sand, a small bunch of canvasbacks 
dashed past us quite high in air, but my 
companion, Janfreau, gave me an ear- 
nest of what he could do with the gun 
by bringing down one of them. The 
report did not alarm the geese, so I 
waded on until I was perhaps three 
hundred yards from them. Then they 
became uneasy, and before I could ad- 
vance much farther they rose in a great 
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cloud. I got in two camera _ shots, 
and they settled farther out, on a flat 
across a shallow channel. Following 
them, I got in about two more “bar- 
rels,” as they left to settle about a mile 
down the coast. 

Returning, I found Janfreau setting 
out the wooden decoys in front of his 
blind, a simple but effective contrivance, 
two parallel lines of “canes,” or reeds, 
cut from the marsh and stuck into the 
mud, just far enough apart to allow of 
the pirogue being pushed in between 
them, where it was entirely out of sight. 
Similar bunches of tall grass grew out 
from the points of the marsh, and the 
artificial ones made by the gunners here 
and there farther out from shore did 
not arouse much suspicion. 

We had not been in the blind five 
minutes before we began to hear the 
honking of many geese in decided cres- 
cendo, and could see long double lines 
of them to the northward, headed 
straight for us, apparently wishing to 
join the great concourse beyond. I kept 
perfectly still, with beating heart, until 
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BROWN PELICAN ON CHANNEL 


they were almost directly overhead, 
then we both jumped up and turned. 
As I drew a bead on them with the 
camera, I could see the great fellows 
stringing sharp and clear across the 
whole plate. I snapped, and just as I 
did so Janfreau let fly with both bar- 
rels, and two of the geese landed heavily 
on the flat only a few yards away from 
us. 

A quarter of a mile in front of the 
stand was an immense raft of ducks, 
comparable to those of the geese. ‘There 
were thousands and thousands of them, 
and they kept flying up and alighting, 
being joined frequently by flocks of 
ordinary size which kept pouring out 
from the marshes which they had quit 
for the day. Fortunately for us the 
ducks were not at all disposed to “bed.” 
Plenty of flocks were constantly in evi- 
dence, flying about in all directions. 

Janfreau plied the duck call vigor- 
ously close behind me, loud enough al- 
most to deafen one, but skillfully and 
effectively. He knew the notes of the 
various species, recognized them as they 
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ON THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI. 


approached, and saluted them in their 
mother tongue. The result was that 
many a flock passed by or over us at 
reasonably close range, and we were 
both kept busy. My good friend would 
give me the first chance with the cam- 
era, and then he would have his inn- 
ings. The shots that he missed were 
surprisingly few. I must confess that 
I missed more than he did. 

The wind being easterly, directly on- 
shore, a good many of the flocks came 
from behind me, so that I could not 
keep them focused on the ground glass 
as they approached, and it was hard to 
“find” them, focus, and snap _ before 
they were gone. One mixed party gave 
me a good shot. They came from the 
north, and as I followed them on the 
finder, almost flew into my face, sheer- 
ing off as I snapped. 

Seldom did any of the ducks linger 
over the decoys. As they came near 
they saw our motions, and the shooting 
began. One small bunch set their 
wings over the blocks and I snapped, 
but unfortunately I did not raise the 
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camera enough to fully clear the reeds 

laid on the bow of the pirogue. 
Presently a large shore bird which 


looked like a curlew flew by. I was 


curious to know the species, so Janfreau 
whistled it back and shot it. 
to be a great marbled godwit. 
Bands of geese passing overhead gave 
me two more snap shots. A small party 


It proved 
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over the flats and shallows about us. It 
was cold work, even though it was 
Louisiana, sitting still and handling the 
camera in a twenty-knot wind and a 
temperature around forty, and in less 
than two hours it seemed wise, for more 
reasons than one, to take account of 
stock. The legal bag limit for a day’s 
shoot is twenty-five birds. We thought 

















GEESE, GEESE, GEESE, ACRES AND ACRES OF THEM. 


of Canada geese, low down over the 
water, were passing so far outside that 
at first I hardly thought they would 
show on the plate, but they swerved in 
somewhat and gave me a better chance 
than I had dared to hope for. 

The ducks that passed near enough 
to be recognized showed a good range 
of variety. ‘There were the canvasback, 
redhead, scaups, mallard, pintail, gad- 
wall, baldpate, shoveler, green-winged 
teal, and probably various others. I was 
kept so busy with the camera that I 
could not use the binoculars to identify 
them. 

Owing to Janfreau’s proficiency with 
the gun, we soon had fowl lying all 


there were about twenty, but on count- 
ing them saw that there were exactly 
the full number. 

I would gladly have stayed longer, 
but I did not want to keep my _ host 
from his other work of trapping. As I 
Was screwing together my doublet, a 
fine flock of geese went right over us, 
low down, and I was not ready. Before 
departing I took pictures of my friend 
in the blind and as he took in the de- 
coys, gathered up the birds, and poled 
along in the pirogue. ‘This peculiar 
boat is wonderfully adapted to travers- 
ing the flats. Curving up, the bottom 
rests on the mud only on the middle, 
and with the paddle Janfreau easily 
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pushed it over the flats, with hardly any 
water to float it. 

On picking up the results of the two 
hours’ shooting, we found it to be as 
follows: twelve shovelers or spoonbills, 
three mallards, one canvasback, two 
green-winged teal, two baldpates, one 
pintail, one gadwall or gray duck, one 
great marbled godwit, and the two 
geese. “The geese proved to be decided- 
ly the most interesting of all, and not 
because they were the largest game 
either! 

As that first flock had approached my 
companion called them “brant.” I 
knew that this could hardly be correct, 
because brant are not known to reach 
the Gulf of Mexico. They were, how- 
ever, smaller than the big Canada geese 
and had shorter necks. Besides this, 
many in the flock, more than half, I 
should think, had the head and neck 
distinctly white, and it was such as these 
that we picked up. 

Subsequent investigation proved that 
they were the biue goose, which is called 
in the manuals of ornithology an un- 
common bird. The strangest thing of 
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CANVASBACK FLEW CLUMSILY 





all was that, both on this morning and 
on my entire trip, nearly all the various 
flocks of geese which came near enough 
to be examined were largely composed 
of this same “uncommon”’ species. I 
should say that three-quarters of them 
were probably this kind. 

This fact is surprising and perhaps 
throws new light upon our present 
knowledge of the species. The blue 
goose is rare on the Atlantic coast and 
in the eastern part of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. Collectors in the regions to the 
south of this, as in Texas, seem to 
know little about it. 

As my expert friend, Dr. Louis B. 
Bishop, put it to me, after examin- 
ing my photographs, “It looks as 
though the range of this rare species 
were very limited, and that practically 
the whole species migrates in a_ body 
from their Arctic nesting grounds down 
the Mississippi Valley and winters in the 
vicinity of the mouth of the river and 
the Gulf coast of western Louisiana.” 

This calls attention to an interesting 
mistake. Audubon says that the snow 
goose is abundant in winter at the 
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A PARTY OF DUCKS IN RAPID FLIGHT. 


mouth of the Mississippi River, in the 
immature plumage, very few of the 
adults being seen. But in his plate of 
the snow goose he figures for the young 
bird what we now know as the blue 
goose! He had, however, little to guide 
him, and the wonder is that he made as 
few blunders as he did. 

He was evidently right about the 
adult—or real—snow geese, for I saw 
only a very few of them—one small 
flock. They are more of a far Western 
bird. Another species found, probably 
sparingly, is the white-fronted goose, of 
which I saw a few specimens which had 
been shot by the hunters. 

In cruising along the bayous we kept 
meeting herons feeding along the shores 
or on the marshes, mostly great blue, 
little blue, and Louisiana herons. ‘They 
were generally rather shy, but one beau- 
tiful snowy egret, feeding on the margin 
of the bayou, was so tame that it al- 
lowed us to pass and repass at close 
range in the power boat and take sev- 
eral pictures before it finally flew off. 

Leaving, at length, the lower Miss- 
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OFF AS THE CAMERA SNAPPED. 





issippi River, I returned to New Or- 
leans and made a trip in another 
power boat through the bayous and 
lakes of Vermilion Parish, in south- 
western Louisiana, and out along the 
Gulf coast. New Year’s morning found 
me in a duck blind in a small lake far 
up one of the small bayous. It was a 
great marsh country. ‘Tall canes, eight 
to ten feet high, grew in rank confu- 


sion out of the almost impassable 
morass. No human being lived within 


many a mile. 

Deer roamed and browsed through 
this undergrowth safe enough, except 
when chased by hounds past places 
where hunters were stationed. It is a 
country full of mink and muskrat, and 
trappers camp here and take their toil. 

Though there were large numbers of 
ducks about, the weather had turned 
warm—temperature in the sixties and 
seventies—and the ducks were not. in- 
clined to fly. However, I got some 
camera shots, the best one being at a 
flock of some forty pintails. They ap- 
proached just right so that I could fol- 
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low them on the ground glass. As they 
swung toward the decoys I let drive 
and captured the whole bunch on the 
plate as well as I could ever hope to do. 

Back of the stand, which was built 
like the other described above, was a 
marshy pool frequented by yellow-legs, 
killdeers and sandpipers. As I waited 
for ducks, a nice flock of sandpipers 
darted over the decoys past me and the 
single lens again made an effective pic- 
ture. Later 1 waded back over the 
sticky flat and secured a number of 
other shore-bird photographs. ‘There 
were also numbers of American coots 
or mudhens, locally known as poule 
d'eau, in the lake. They avoided the 
decoys, but I secured some snap shots at 
them. 

As we ran through the bayous in the 
power boat we occasionally started up 
ducks, so I tried to be ready with the 
camera, and had my reward. As we 
rounded a bend, we found ourselves at 
close quarters with a fine male canvas- 
back. We were right to windward of 
him, fortunately, and he was facing us, 
completely taken by surprise, not daring 
to rise to windward toward us and so 
frightened that he forgot to dive. In- 
deed we almost ran him down before he 
made up his mind, and then he flew 
clumsily to leeward. I snapped him just 
as he rose, and the next instant one of 
our party dropped him with the gun. 

Our destination was down on the 
coast out through Vermilion Bay, where 
we had heard that there were great re- 
sorts for wild geese. Truth to tell, we 
were not sorry to leave the marshy 
bayous, where the warm weather had 
aroused the mosquitoes from inaction. 
So we ran out through Southwest Pass 
of Vermilion Bay to the Gulf, and 
cruised a dozen miles westward to what 
is known as Chenier Tigre, or Tiger 
Oak, Louisiana. It is a narrow strip 
of dry land, two miles long, on the 
Gulf shore, surrounded by a vast marsh, 
timbered with fine live-oaks, and having 
a few resident families. 

We anchored off there in the after- 
noon and went ashore. A_ pleasant- 
faced boy told me that geese in great 
numbers frequented the marsh just west 
of the settlement and piloted me and 
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the warden to the place. There was 
really little need for a guide. Before 
we had come nearly to the end of the 
oaks I could hear a tremendous honk- 
ing and squawking. ‘The marsh all about 
here, fortunately, was grazed and tram- 
pled by the cattle of the settlers, so that 
it was comparatively dry and firm and 
one could walk anywhere with ease, at 
the worst never sinking over halfway 
to the knees. 

Over a mile out on this marsh were 
the geese. We could see large flocks, 
with the various sorts more or less in- 
termingled, settled down on the short 
grass or by the edge of pools. Fre- 
quently a squadron of them would rise 
and alight close by on some new spot 
where they could get fresh feed. Ina 
short time such a flock will pull up 
every root and blade of grass in quite 
an area, and the settlers frequently have 
to station a boy with a gun, when the 
geese get to feeding near the settlement, 
to scare them away and prevent them 
from ruining the pasture! I had read 
of the geese in the West ravaging the 
grain fields, but I had never expected to 
see a place where they were really so 
abundant. 

Though the majority of the geese had 
in the course of an hour moved off, 
there were hundreds of them left, and 
other flocks now began to fly in. I had 
been told that they would allow a closer 
approach on horesback, and, as luck 
would have it, two mounted trappers 
rode up. One of them loaned me his 
horse to try, but the animal had to be 
urged so much, as he floundered through 
the morass, that the geese did not al- 
low me to get very near. 

Not knowing the country, I lost much 
time in finding the places where the 
fowl had chosen to feed. Another time 
I shall know better where to go. But 
even as it was, I saw wonderful sights 
and had a delightful time and can rec- 
ommend the regions which I visited as 
splendid resorts of the wild fowl. The 
great need, to insure their increase and 
lasting abundance, is that all States 
shall put a stop to the wasteful and bar- 
barous practice of spring shooting, which 
does more than anything else to exter- 
minate the game. 




















When life is young and the world is good, 
And bodies are strong as hearts are light. 
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CHAPTER ‘I 
The Girl Across the Table 


HE interior of Papps’s, 
as in most restaurants in 
the Canadian Northwest, 
was divided into a dou- 
ble row of little cabins 
with a passage between, 

each cabin having a swing door. Garth 
Pevensey found the place very full, and 
he was ushered into a cubby-hole which 
already contained two diners, a man and 
a woman nearing the end of their meal. 
They appeared to be incoming settlers 
of the better class—a farmer and his 
wife from across the line. Far from 
resenting Garth’s intrusion, they visibly 
welcomed it; after all, there was some- 
thing uncomfortably suggestive of a cell 
in those narrow cabins to which the 
light of day never penetrated. 

Garth passed behind the farmer’s 
chair and seated himself next the wall. 


i 
by Neal A. Truslow 


No sooner had he ordered his luncheon 
than the door was again opened and the 
rotund Mr. Papps, with profuse apolo- 
gies, introduced a fourth to their table. 
The newcomer was a girl, young, 
slender, and decidedly pretty; that was 
Garth’s first impression. She came in 
without hesitation and took the place 
opposite Garth with the serenely ob- 
livious air of a properly civilized young 
lady. Very trimly and quietly dressed ; 
sufficiently well-bred to accept the situ- 
ation as a matter of course: thus ran 
Garth’s further impressions. The maid- 
en’s bland aloofness was discouraging 
to his half-formed hope of _ possible 
acquaintance; nevertheless his heart 
worked in an extra beat or two as he 
considered the added relish his luncheon 
would have garnished by occasional 
glances at such a delightful vis-a-vis. 
Meanwhile he was careful to take his 
cue from her; his face was blank. 
The farmer and his wife immediately 
became very uncomfortable. The sim- 
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ple souls could not understand how a 
personable youth and a charming girl 
could sit opposite each other with such 
wooden faces. Their feeling was that 
at such close quarters extra sociability 
was demanded and the utter lack of it 
made them move uneasily in their chairs. 
Unconsciously they hastened to finish, 
and having dutifully polished their 
plates, arose and left the cabin with 
audible sighs of relief. 

This was a contingency Garth had 
not foreseen, and his heart jumped a lit- 
tle. At the same time he felt a trifle 
sorry for the girl. He wondered if she 
would consider it an act of delicacy if 
he fastened the door open with a chair. 
On second thought he decided that such 
a move would be open to misconstruc- 
tion. 

Since her arrival the objective point 
of his attention had shifted from his 
plate some three feet across the table; 
he gazed covertly at her with more in- 
terest than he evinced in his food. She 
had a good deal the aspect of a plucky 
boy, he thought; a direct level gaze; a 
quick, sure turn to her head; and the 
fresh, bright lips of a lad. But that 
was no more than a pleasant fancy; in 
reality she was woman clear through. 

Eve lurked in the depths of her blue 
eyes, for all they showed the colors of 
simple honesty, and Eve glanced at him 
from every fold of her rich chestnut 
hair. She was quick and impulsive in 
her motions; she turned her head at 
every step in the passage; and although 
she showed such a blank front to the 
man opposite, her lips flickered with the 
desire to smile and tiny frowns came 
and went between the twin crescents of 
her brows. 

As for her, she was sizing him 
up, too; though with skillfully veiled 
glances. She saw a square-shouldered 
young man who sat calmly eating his 
lunch, without betraying too much self- 
consciousness on the one hand, or any 
desire to make flirtatious advances on 
the other. Yet he was not stupid, either; 
he had eyes that saw what they were 
turned on, she noted. His admirable, 
detached attitude piqued her, though 
she would have been quick to resent any 
other. 
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She was angry with him for forcing 
this repression on her. She longed to 
clear the air with a burst of laughter, 
but the thought of a quick, cool glance 
of surprise from the steady eyes opposite 
effectually checked her. As for his 
features, they were well enough, she 
thought. He had a shapely head, broad- 
est over the ears, and thatched with 
thick, straight hair of ashy-brown just 
the other side of blond. His eyes were 
of the shade politely called gray, though 
yellow or green might be said with 
equal truth, had not those colors un- 
pleasant associations. 

His nose was longish, and he had a 
comical trick of seeming to look down 
it, at which she greatly desired to laugh. 
His mouth was well cut and decisively 
finished at the corners, and he had a 
chin to match. In spite of her irrita- 
tion with him, she was reminded of a 
picture she had seen of Henry V look- 
ing out from his helmet on the field of 
Agincourt. 

As the minutes passed and Garth 
maintained his calm, she became quite 
unreasonably wroth. Her own lunch- 
eon was now before her. By and by 
she wanted salt and the only cellar 
stood at Garth’s elbow. Nothing could 
have induced her to ask for it; she 
merely stared fixedly at what she de- 
sired. Garth, presently observing the 
trend of her gaze, politely offered the 
saltcellar. She waited until he had put 
it down on the table and removed his 
hand from the neighborhood; then she 
took it. 

“Thank you,” she murmured indig- 
nantly, furious at having to say it. 

Garth wondered what he had done 
to offend her. 

At this moment there was an inter- 
ruption; again the apologetic Mr. Papps 
with yet another guest. This was a 
comely young tradesman’s wife, with 
very ruffled plumage and the distracted 
air of the unaccustomed traveler. She 
was carrying in her arms a shiny black 
valise, three assorted paper-covered bun- 
dles with the string coming off, and a 
hat in a paper bag; and, although it was 
warm, she wore her winter coat, plain- 
ly because there was no other way to 
bring it. Her hair was flying from its 



























moorings, her face flamed, and her hat 
sat at a disreputably rakish angle. As 
she piled up her encumbrances on the 
chair next the girl and took off her 
coat, she bubbled over with indistin- 
guishable, anxious mutterings. At last 
she sank into the seat by Garth with 
something between a sigh and a moan. 

“T’ve lost my husband,” she an- 
nounced at large. 

Her distress was so comical that they 
could not forbear smiling. Encouraged 
by this earnest of sympathy, the new- 
comer plunged into a breathless recital 
of her mischances. 

“Just came in over the A. N. R.,” 
she panted. “By rights we should have 
got in last night, but day before yes- 
terday’s train had the right of way and 
we. was held up down to Battle Run. I 
tell you the rails of that line are like 
the waves of the sea! I was that sea- 
sick I thought never to eat mortal food 
again, but it’s coming back—my appe- 
tite I mean. He was to meet me, but 
I suppose he got tired after seventeen 
hours—small blame—and dropped off 
somewheres. S’pose I'll have to make 
a round of the hotels till I find him. 

“You don’t happen to know him, do 
you?” she asked of Garth. “John Pink, 
the carpenter?” 

“I’m a stranger in Prince George,” 
said he politely. 

“Oh, what and all I’ve _ been 
through!” groaned Mrs. Pink, with an 
access of energetic distress. She shook 
a warning finger at the girl. “Take 
my advice, miss,” she counseled, “and 
don’t you let him out of your sight a 
minute till you get him safe home!” 

The girl stared hard at her plate, and 
Garth felt a slow, dark red creep up 
from his neck to the roots of his hair. 
Yet Mrs. Pink’s mistake was surely a 
natural one; there they sat lunching 
privately together in the secluded little 
cabin. Moreover, they looked like fit 
mates, each for the other, and their air 
of studied indifference was no more 
than is commonly assumed by young 
married couples in public places—es- 
‘pecially the lately married. Without 
appearing to raise her eyes, the girl in 
some mysterious way was conscious of 
Garth’s dark flush. 
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Mrs. Pink, absorbed in her own trou- 
bles, was innocently unaware of the 
consternation she had thrown them into. 
She plunged ahead, still addressing her 
remarks to the girl. 

“Perhaps you think there’s no danger 
of losing yours so soon,” she went on, 
“and very like you’re right. But, my 
dear, you never can tell! Bless you, 
when I was on my wedding trip, he 
hung around continuous. I couldn’t 
get shet of the man for a minute, and 
I was fair tired of seeing him. But 
that wears off—not that I mean it 
would with you,” turning to Garth, 
“but nothing different couldn’t hardly 
be expected in the course of nature.” 

Garth considered whether he should 
stop Mrs. Pink’s tongue by telling the 
truth. It seemed ungallant to be in 
such haste to deny the responsibility. 
He felt rather that the disclaimer 
should come from the girl, and she 
made no move; indeed, he almost fan- 
cied he saw the ghost of a smile. Un- 
der his irritation with the woman and 
her clumsy tongue, he was conscious of 
a secret glow of pleasure. ‘There was 
something highly flattering in being 
taken for the husband of such an extra- 
desirable creature. Slender, trim, and 
mistress of herself, she had exactly the 
look of the wife he had often pictured. 

Mrs. Pink broke off long enough to 
order her luncheon, and from the ex- 
tent of the order it appeared that she 
had entirely recovered her appetite. 

“The next thing I have to do after 
finding my man,” she resumed, with a 
wild pass at her hat which sent it as 
far awry on the other side, “is to find a 
house. ‘They tell me rents are terrible 
high in Prince George. Are you two 
going to settle here?” 

Garth replied in the negative. He 
had decided that if the girl did not 
choose to enlighten Mrs. Pink, he 
would not. 

“Tt has a great future ahead of it,” 
she said solemnly. “It’s a grand place 
for a young couple to start life in. And 
elegant air for children. Mine are at 
my mother’s.” 

Garth swallowed a gasp at this, but 
the girl gave no sign of having heard. 
“But how I do run on!” exclaimed 
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start somewheres else. 

“Not so very,” said Garth with a 
smile. 

The smile disarmed the young lady 
sitting opposite, and somehow obliged 
her to reconsider her opinion of him. 

“Are you Canadians?” inquired Mrs. 
Pink politely. 

“T am from New York,” said Garth. 

Mrs. Pink opened her eyes to their 
widest. If he had said Indo-China she 
could not have appeared more surprised. 
New York is a magical name in the 
provinces, and the more remote, the 
more glowing the halo evoked by the 
sound. 

“Bless me!” she ejaculated. Then, 
addressing herself to the girl: “How 
fine the shops and the opera houses 
must be there!” 

“T’ve not been there in some years,” 
she answered coolly. “I am from On- 
tario.” 

“Well, I declare!” cried Mrs. Pink. 
“Quite a romance! Where did you 
meet ?” 

“Here,” said Garth readily. 
was no turning back now. 

“What a nice man!” now thought 
this perverse young lady. 

“Well! Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Pink 
with immense interest. “Ain’t that odd 
now! Was it long since?” 

“Not so very,” said Garth vaguely. 
He glanced across the table and saw 
that his supposed wife had finished her 
lunch. His heart sank strangely. 

“Three months?” hazarded Mrs. 
Pink. 

“Tt was about half an hour ago,” 
came brisk and clear from across the 
table. 

Mrs. Pink looked up in utter amaze- 
ment, her jaw dropped, and a piece of 
bread and butter was arrested half way 
to her mouth. The girl had risen and 
was drawing on her gloves. 

“Good-by,” she said sweetly. “I 
hope you find your husband sooner than 
I find mine!” 

With that she passed out, and the 
swing door closed behind her. All the 


“P’raps you’ve got a good 


There 


light went with her, it seemed to Garth, 
and the cabin became a sordid, spotty 
little hole. 


Mrs. Pink stared at the 
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door through which she had disap- 
peared in speechless bewilderment. 
Finally she turned to Garth. 

“Wh—what did she mean?” 
stammered. 

“I do not know the young lady,” 
said Garth sadly. 

“Good Land, man!” screamed Mrs, 
Pink. “Why didn’t you say so at 
first!” 


she 


CHAPTER II 
A Message and a Mystery 


ARTH Pevensey was a reporter 
—from force of circumstances 
rather than from choice. In 
the round hole of modern journal- 
ism he was something of a square and 
stubborn peg. He had turned to news- 
paper work because he had no taste for 
business, and a newspaper office is the 
natural refuge for clever young men 
with a fair education and the need of 
providing an income. He was not a 
“star” and his city editor had no illu- 
sions about him and his future. 

But though his brilliancy might be 
discounted, Pevensey was one of the 
best liked men on the staff. He was 
entirely unassuming for one thing, and 
though he had the reputation of lead- 
ing rather a saintly life himself, he was 
as tolerant as Jove, and the giddy 
youngsters who came and went in the 
office with such frequency were wont 
to confide their escapades to him, sure 
of being received with interest at least, 
if not with sympathy. It was with the 
very young ones that he was most pop- 
ular of all, for he took on himself no 
irritating airs of superiority, he was a 
good listener, and his temper was sound 
and even. 

New York is full of young men like 
Garth who, deprived of the kind of so- 
ciety their parents were accustomed to, 
do not assimilate readily with that 
which is open to all, and so do without 
any. Young, presentable, and clever, 
Garth had never yet had a woman for 
a friend. Those he met in the course 
of a reporter’s rounds made him over- 
fastidious. He had erected a sky-scrap- 
ing ideal of fine breeding in women, of 




















delicacy, reserve, and finish, and his life 
hitherto had given him no chance of 
meeting a woman who could anywhere 
near measure up to it. ‘That was his 
little private grievance with Fate. 

His family traditions were of the 
best and in them was a strong sporting 
and military strain which found an out- 
let in his case through a regiment of the 
National Guard. He had a passion for 
firearms and was the crack marksman 
of his regiment. Wonderful tales were 
told of his prowess. 

When his paper was invited to send a 
representative on the excursion of press 
correspondents which an_ enterprising 
immigration agency purposed conduct- 
ing through the Canadian Northwest, 
Garth was chosen to go—most unex- 
pectedly to himself and to the higher 
paid men on the staff. But in this case 
the powers chose wisely, for it was on 
such a trip that the young man’s talents 
for vivid, impersonal description and 
for extracting pertinent information 
from local great men might be expected 
to have their fullest play. Besides, the 
“snappy” writers were needed for more 
urgent work nearer home. 

When the excursion, lapped in the 
luxury of a private car (nothing can be 
too good for those who are to write 
their opinions of you), reached Prince 
George, the farthermost point of their 
wide swing around the country, the 
good people of the town outdid 
themselves in entertaining the corre- 
spondents. The newspaper men were 
good fellows in themselves, which was 
something. Furthermore, the citizens 
of new towns are usually keenly alive to 
the effect of favorable publicity on real 
estate values. Among the festivities 
held in honor of the visitors, a large 
public reception gave the correspon- 
dents and the leading men of the coun- 
try the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted. 

To Garth the most interesting man 
present was the Bishop of Miwasa. 
His Lordship was a retiring man in 
vestments a thought shabby, and the 
other correspondents overlooked him. 
But Garth had heard by accident that 
the bishop’s annual tour of his diocese 
included a trip of fifteen hundred miles 
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by canoe and pack train through the 
wilderness and he scented a story. The 
bishop was an incorrigibly modest man 
and the despair of interviewers; but 
Garth stuck to him, and the story that 
he wrote about the bishop was the best 
sent out of Prince George on that trip. 

During the five days the correspon- 
dents spent there the quiet Garth and 
the still more quiet bishop became fast 
friends over innumerable pipes at the 
Athabasca Club. A liking for the same 
brand of tobacco was a strong bond to 
begin with, and Garth was entranced 
by the bishop’s matter-of-fact stories of 
his long journeys through the wilder- 
ness during the delightful summers and 
the rigorous winters. The upshot was 
that the bishop asked him to join his 
forthcoming tour of the diocese, which 
was to start from Miwasa Landing on 
the first of August. 

Garth jumped at the opportunity, 
and telegraphing lengthily to his paper 
to set forth the rich copy that was pin-, 
ing to be gathered in the north, prayed 
for permission to go. The answer was 
brief. He might have two months’ 
leave of absence for the journey at his 
own risk and expense, and the news- 
paper would use such of his stuff 
as might be suitable at space rates. 
That was precisely what he wanted; it 
meant two months of liberty. By the 
time he received it, the excursion had 
left Prince George behind and was on 
its way homeward. Garth dropped off 
at a way station and made his way 
back, this time without any fétes to cel- 
ebrate his arrival. He caught the 
bishop as he was starting for the Land- 
ing, and it was arranged that Garth 
should follow him by stage, three days 
later. He was to use the time in pur- 
chasing an outfit. 

On the evening of the day following 
his luncheon at Papps’s Garth, in his 
room at the hotel, was packing in a 
characteristically masculine fashion, pre- 
paratory to his start, for the North 
woods next day. 

It would have been patent to a child 
that something besides packing lay on 
the young man’s mind. To be truthful, 
he was thinking of a pair of flashing 
blue eyes—for blue eyes do flash, though 
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they are not customarily chosen to il- 
lustrate that capacity of the human orb 
—which had disturbed his customary 
peace of mind. 

He felt sure that if he had three days 
more in Prince George he could discov- 
er her, but unfortunately the weekly 
stage for the North left the following 
morning and the bishop was waiting for 
him at the Landing; likewise, his news- 
paper back in New York was waiting 
for stories—and not about blue eyes, at 
that. It was at this point in his cir- 
cular train of reflections that he would 
resume packing with a gusty sigh. 

He was interrupted by a knock on 
the door, and upon opening it, was not 
a little astonished to receive a note from 
the hands of a boy who signified his 
intention of waiting for an answer. It 
was contained in a thick square en- 
velope with a crest on the flap and was 
addressed in a tall, angular, feminine 
hand. Garth, his mind ever running in 
the same course, tore it open with a 
crazy hope in his heart, but the first 
words brought him sharply back to 
earth. 

“Will Mr. Garth Pevensey,” thus it ran 
“be good enough to oblige an old lady by 
calling at the Bristol Hotel this evening? 
Mrs. Mabya will be awaiting him in the 
parlor, and as it concerns a matter of su- 
preme importance to her, she trusts he will 
not fail her, no matter how late the hour 
at which he may be able to come.” 

Garth dismissed the boy with a mes- 
sage to the effect that he would answer 
the note in person. As he leisurely put 
his appearance in order, he thought: 
“Verily one’s adventures begin upon 
leaving home.” He was human, con- 
sequently his curiosity was pleasantly 
stimulated to discover what lay before 
him, but the little adjective in the first 
sentence of the letter was fatal to the 
idea of any violent enthusiasm on her 


behalf. 


The parlor of the Bristol Hotel was 
on the first floor above the street level. 
Garth paused at the door and cast a 
glance about the room. It was empty 


save for two figures at the farther end. 
The one he could see more plainly was 
an old lady sitting in an easy chair. 
She was dressed in black, with a white 
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cap, and white wristbands, a spare, 
erect little lady. Garth judged her to 
be the writer of the note. 

The other figure, also a woman, was 
partly hidden in a window embrasure. 
She was standing by the window, hold- 
ing the curtain back with one hand and 
looking into the street. She turned her 
head to speak to the old lady, where- 
upon Garth’s heart leaped in his bosom, 
the room rocked, and the chandeliers 
burst into song; that clear profile, that 
slender figure, could belong to none in 
Prince George but Her! He was over- 
come with delight and amazement; he 
could scarcely credit his eyes. He 
wished in the same instant that he had 
spent more care on his appearance and 
that he had not kept them waiting so 
long. 

The younger lady saw him standing 
in the shadowy doorway and came for- 
ward, 

“Mr. Pevensey?” she began in a tone 
of cool inquiry. Then she stopped 
aghast and the color flamed into her 
face. “You!” she exclaimed in a voice 
too low to reach the older woman’s 
ears. “Oh, I didn’t know—lI never 
suspected it might be you!” 

Garth was conscious of a complicated 
feeling of irritation—a kind of jealousy 
of himself. “Why did they send for 
me, if they didn’t know it was I?” was 
his thought. 

“What must you think of me?” she 
said in obvious distress. 

“TI am in the dark,” said Garth help- 
lessly. 

She recovered her forces. “I beg 
your pardon,” she said simply. “I was 
distressed to find it was you, because I 
am afraid that from what you saw yes- 
terday you must think me a frivolous 
person, and I am anxious you should 
not think so.” 

“I don’t,” said Garth bluntly. 

She smiled. “Very well,” she said, 
“then there’s no harm done.” 

“Natalie!” called the old lady, with 
a hint of irritation. 

“Come and meet Mrs. Mabyn,” she 
said quickly and led the way. 

“This is Mr. Pevensey, Mrs. Ma- 
byn,” she said. 

The old lady regarded Garth with 


























a sharp scrutiny, which Garth returned 
with interest. She was a fragile, ele- 
gant, plaintive little person of the old 
“ladylike” régime, but for all her gen- 
tleness, Garth was somehow conscious 
that he faced a woman of will. She 
had the impatient, inattentive manner 
of one possessed by a single idea. With 
the result of her examination she ap- 
peared but half satisfied; she held out 
a delicate, wrinkled hand dubiously. 

“How do you do?” she said. “Please 
sit down.” 

“T am Natalie Bland,” further ex- 
plained the girl, who had again retreat- 
ed to the window embrasure. “Mrs. 
Mabyn and I are traveling together.” 

“Dear Natalie is a daughter to me,” 
murmured Mrs. Mabyn with com- 
mendable feeling. 

The two women exchanged a glance 
which Garth was at a loss to interpret. 
He was looking at Natalie and he 
thought he saw patience, real affection, 
and perhaps a little kindly amusement; 
but there was something beyond—some- 
thing grimmer and more determined, a 
hint of rebellion. 

“My husband, Canon Mabyn, was 
the rector of Christ Church Cathedral 
in Millerton, Ontario, up to the time 
of his death,” murmured Mrs. Mabyn 
in her dulcet tones, with the air of one 
delivering all-sufficient credentials. 

Garth bowed to show that he was 
suitably impressed. 

“You are from New York, I be- 
lieve,” said Mrs. Mabyn. 

Garth acknowledged the fact. 

“So the newspaper said,” she re- 
marked. “Of course I know very few 
Americans, still it is possible we may 
have common friends. You—er—” She 
paused invitingly. 

“Hadn’t we better explain why we 
asked Mr. Pevensey to call?” put in 
Natalie quietly. 

“My dear, Mr. Pevensey was just 
about to tell me of his people,” Mrs. 
Mabyn said in tones of gentle reproof. 

Garth saw what the old lady would 
be after. ‘‘My father, Lieutenant Ray- 
mond Pevensey, was in the navy,” he 
said. “He was killed by a powder ex- 
plosion on the gunboat Arkadelphia, 
twelve years ago.” 
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“Dear me, how unfortunate!” mur- 
mured Mrs. ‘Mabyn sympathetically; 
but her voice was cold and her abstract- 
ed eyes dwelt throughout upon that re- 
lentless thought of hers, whatever it 
was. 

“T am related distantly to the Bu- 
hannons, of Richmond, and the Main- 
warings, of Philadelphia,” continued 
Garth, willing to humor her. 

“There was a Mainwaring at Chel- 
sea with my husband as a boy,” re- 
marked Mrs. Mabyn. 

“Probably my great-uncle,” he said. 
“In this part of the world,’ he went 
on, “there is no one who knows me be- 
yond mere acquaintanceship, except the 
Bishop of Miwasa.” 

“Pray say no more, Mr. Pevensey,” 
interrupted Mrs. Mabyn. “The mere 
fact that the bishop invited you to ac- 
company him is, after all, sufficient.” 
She turned to the girl. “You may con- 
tinue, Natalie.” 

“We read in this evening’s paper,” 
began that young lady, with a direct- 
ness refreshing after Mrs. Mabyn’s cir- 
cumlocutions, “that you were starting 
for Miwasa Landing to-morrow morn- 
ing, to join the bishop on his annual 
tour. We wished particularly to see 
you before you started and that is why 
I—why Mrs. Mabyn wrote.” 

“We thank you for coming so 
promptly,” put in Mrs. Mabyn with 
her gracious air. 

Garth murmured truthfully that the 
pleasure was his. He felt himself on 
the breathless verge of a discovery. In- 
tuition warned him of what was com- 
ing, but he could not bring himself to 
believe it yet. 

“Mr. Pevensey,” resumed the young 
lady, as if with an effort; she had the 
humility of a proud soul that stoops 
to ask a favor; “we are going to make 
a very strange request, as from total 
strangers.” 

Mrs. Mabyn raised an agitated hand. 
“Wait, wait, my dear Natalie,” she ob- 
jected. “Perhaps, after all, we had bet- 
ter go no further. I—I think we had 
better give up the plan,” she said in ap- 
parently the deepest distress. 

The girl turned a patient shoulder 
and looked into the street again, ab- 
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stractedly playing with the cord of the 
blind. 

“It is really too much to ask of you,” 
continued Mrs. Mabyn distressfully, 
“and I am so afraid for Natalie! Na- 
talie is very dear to me. The situation 
is so unusual!” she wailed. 

Poor Garth was sadly perplexed and 
exasperated by all this. The discov- 
ery he anticipated was now apparently 
in retreat. 

“We are glad at least to have had 
the pleasure of making your acquain- 
tance,” said Mrs. Mabyn with an air 
of finality. 

Suddenly it was borne in upon 
Garth, partly from the girl’s patient at- 
titude, partly from the other’s over- 
emphasis upon her distress, that this 
was simply clever acting on the part of 
the older woman. Her fanatic eyes 
seemed to tell him that she was still 
bent on her object, whatever it might 
be. Experience had taught him that 
the quickest way to find out if he were 
right was to seem to fall in with her 
desire, so he rose promptly as if to 
leave. 

Mrs. Mabyn’s eyes snapped. Evi- 
dently she did not relish being taken 
at her word so quickly.» “One moment, 
Mr. Pevensey,” she said _plaintively 
and hastily. “Overlook the distraction 
of an old woman; I am torn two 
ways!” 

Garth understood by this that the 
matter was reopened and sat down 
again. ‘There was a pause, while the 
old lady struggled, with the air of a 
martyr, to regain her composure. The 
girl. continued to look out of the win- 
dow, and Garth simply waited for what 
was coming. 

“You may continue, Natalie,” said 
Mrs. Mabyn at length, faintly. 

The girl resumed her explanation at 
the exact point where she left off. 
“We expected—that is, we hoped—you 
were an older man.” Garth looked so 
disappointed that she added immediate- 
ly: “for that would make the request 
seem less strange—” She hesitated. 

“What is it?” asked Garth. 

But she parried awhile. ‘What 
sort of a man is the Bishop of Miwasa ?” 


she asked. 
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Garth described his modesty and his 
manliness. 

“A very proper person to be bishop 
in a wild country,” remarked Mrs, 
Mabyn patronizingly. 

“And his wife?” asked Natalie. 

Garth pictured a homely, unassum- 
ing body, with a great heart. 

“Of course!” said Mrs. Mabyn. A 
whole chapter might be devoted to the 
analysis of the tone in which she said it. 

“We have heard that she accompa- 
nies her husband,” said Natalie. 

“Yes,” said Garth. 

“That simplifies matters!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Mabyn. 

“Their route takes in Spirit River 
Crossing, I believe,” pursued Natalie. 

Garth affirmed it, wondering. 

Natalie paused before she went on. 
“Whatever you may think of what I 
am going to tell you, Mr. Pevensey,” 
she said with the same proud appeal in 
her voice, “we may count on you, I am 
sure, not to speak of it to anyone for 
the present.” 

“Indeed you may!” he said warmly. 

“T am obliged to get to Spirit River 
Crossing at the earliest possible mo- 
ment,” she said simply. 

Through the wilderness with her! 
Garth had to wait a moment before he 
could trust himself to reply with be- 
coming coolness. 

“Have you considered the kind of a 
journey it is?” he asked quietly. 

“That is the worst of it!” com- 
plained Mrs. Mabyn. “TI had expected 
to go with her, but we find that that 
is out of the question.” 

Garth hastened to assure her that it 
was. 

“T have considered everything,” said 
Natalie. 

“But do you know that you will have 
to travel two or three weeks in an open 
boat, in all weathers, a mere canoe in 
fact? That you will have to sleep out 
of doors and live on the very roughest 
of fare? Could you stand it?” he de- 
manded almost sternly. 

“T am perfectly well and strong,” an- 
swered Natalie. 

“That is quite so, happily,” said 
Mrs. Mabyn. “Otherwise I would not 
hear of it for a moment.” 
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“If the bishop’s wife can stand it, 
certainly I can,” the girl added. 

“But she is obliged to do it,” said 
Garth. 

“So am I,” said Natalie quickly. 

There was an awkward pause. Garth 
said nothing, but his question was felt. 
“Naturally you wonder what forces me 
to undertake such a journey,” Natalie 
said uncomfortably. 

“Couldn’t I help you more intelli- 
gently if I knew?” suggested Garth. 

“But I cannot tell you,” she said; 
“that is, not yet. Believe me, it is noth- 
ing I need be ashamed of.” 

“Natalie!” exclaimed Mrs. Mabyn 
indignantly. “Is it not I who urge you 
to go?” 

“Yes, I am doing what will be con- 
sidered a most praiseworthy thing,” said 
Natalie with what sounded strangely 
like bitterness. 

“Yes, indeed!” urged Mrs. Mabyn, 
who seemed to have forgotten her late 
anxiety on Natalie’s account. 

“But in telling you,’ objected Na- 
talie gently, “I would have to trust you 
to a far greater extent than you would 
be trusting me, in lending me, without 
knowing my reasons, the assistance of 
one traveler to another.” 

Garth was ready enough to throw 
himself at her feet without this affect- 
ing appeal. ‘Please count on me,” he 
said, moved more than he would let 
them see, especially the old woman. 
“How can I help you?” 

“See me as far as Miwasa Landing,” 
she said simply. “I will then throw 
myself on the goodness of the bishop 
and his wife and trust to them to take 
me with them the rest of the way. 
That is, if I wish to go. The bishop 
may be able to give me information,” 
she added. 

“Natalie!” put in Mrs. Mabyn 
warningly. “I—I will give her letters 
to those good people,” she added has- 
tily, to divert Garth’s mind from the 
strangeness of Natalie’s last words. 

But Garth was in no temper to be 
deflected by a mystery. “I am thank- 
ful for the chance to be of service,” he 
said fervently, having a keen sense of 
the poverty of words. 

“Thank you,” said Natalie simply. 
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“Let us talk of ways and means,” she 
added decisively. “What should I 
take?” 


CHAPTER III 
An Inquisitive Stranger 


T a quarter to eight next morn- 
ing Garth was waiting again in 
the parlor of the Bristol Ho- 

tel. Promptly to the minute Natalie 
came sailing in, in her own inimitable 
way, walking all of a piece with a sweep 
like a banner, Garth thought. When 
he saw her, his last doubt of the real- 
ity of this intoxicating journey van- 
ished. She bore no trace now of the 
seriousness of the night before; all 
smiles and red-cheeked eagerness, she 
radiated the very joy of being. 

“Enter, Mrs. Pink!” she cried. 

She had a brown valise, a fat bun- 
dle, a flat, square package wrapped in 
paper, a coat, and a parasol. ‘You said 
trunks were taboo,” she explained. “I 
only had one valise and I couldn’t near- 
ly get everything in. Indeed, I sat up 
half the night studying how little I 
could do with.” 

“We'll get you a duffle bag at the 
Landing,” he said. 

“Am I suitably dressed ?” 
manded, showing herself. 

Garth smiled. She was perfection; 
how could he blame her? She had in- 
terpreted his suggestions as to sober, 
serviceable clothes with a diabolically 
well-fitting suit of brown, the color of 
her hair. At the wrists and neck of her 
brown silk waist were spotless bands of 
white and on her head was a dashing 
little brown hat with green wings. She 
exhibited square-toed little brown boots 
as an evidence of exceeding common- 
sense and was pulling on a pair of ab- 
surdly small boy’s gloves. This most 
suitable costume for the North was 
completed by a business-like brown silk 
parasol. 

“All in place and well tied down,” 
she announced. “Nothing to fly or 
catch!” 

Garth pictured to himself the ef- 
fect likely to be created in the wilder- 
ness by this adorable acme of the femi- 


she de- 
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nine with something between a smile 
and a groan. 

They walked to the post office quaf- 
fing deep of the delicious morning air, 
Garth glancing sidewise at his exuber- 
ant companion and wondering, like the 
old lady in the nursery rhyme, if this 
could really be he. It was a day to 
make one walk on tiptoe; the sky over- 
head bloomed with the exquisite pale 
tints of a Northern summer’s morning 
and the bricks of the pavement were 
washed with gold. 

Natalie’s face fell a little at sight of 
the stagecoach, for it had nothing in 
common with the vehicle of romance, 
except the four horses, and they were 
but sorry beasts. In fact, it was noth- 
ing but a clumsy, uncovered wagon, 
which had never been washed since it 
was built and was worn to a dull drab 
in a long acquaintance with the alter- 
nating mud and dust of the trail. Be- 
hind the driver’s seat was a sort of well 
for the mail bags and express packages, 
and behind that two excruciatingly nar- 
row seats for the passengers, running 
lengthwise between the rear wheels. 
The entrance was by a step at the tail- 
board. 

Garth helped Natalie aboard and fol- 
lowed, putting his charge into the right- 
hand corner of the little cockpit. An- 
other woman passenger was already in 
place opposite—a forbidding and at the 
same time pitiable figure. 

Promptly at eight o’clock the door of 
the post office was opened and the last 
bag of mail was thrown into the stage. 
Still the driver made no move to climb 
into his seat, and Garth, becoming rest- 
less as the minutes passed, got out and 
approached him. 

“Good morning, 
while the bystanders 
“What’s the delay?” 

He gazed at Garth with a mild and 
cautious blue eye and spat deliberately 
before replying. He was a withered 
little man, with a shock of grizzled 
hair and deeply seamed face and neck 
and hands, who might have been forty- 
five or seventy. He had on a pearl-col- 


driver,” he said, 
stared afresh. 


ored fedora very much over one ear, a 
new suit of store clothes with a mighty 
watch chain, 


and new boots, which 
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seemed like souls in torment, so horribly 
did they screech whenever he moved. 

“T couldn’t start off and leave Nick 
Grylls,” he said deprecatingly. “He’s 
spoke for two seats.” 

Garth was sensible that he was hear- 
ing a great man’s name. 

“T tell you it ain’t often Nick Grylls 
travels by the stage,” continued Smiley, 
addressing the bystanders impressively. 
“He hires a rig and a team and a driver 
to take him to the Landing, he does.” 

“Who is this Mr. Grylls?” asked 
Garth, pursuing the reporter’s instinct. 

“Don’t know Nick Grylls!”  ex- 
claimed old Paul, exchanging a won- 


dering glance around the circle. “You 
must be a stranger! Nick Grylls is a 
wonderful bright man, wonderful! 


He’s the biggest free trader in the 
North country—trades down Lake Mi- 
wasa way. Big man with the Injuns; 
does what he wants with them. I tell 
you there ain’t much north of the Land- 
ing Nick Grylls ain’t in on. Here he 
comes now! All aboard. 

As Garth resumed his seat by Na- 
talie he saw a burly, broad-shouldered 
figure hurrying along the sidewalk; un- 
der the wide, stiff-brimmed hat was a 
red face with an insolent, all-conquer- 
ing expression and fat lips rolling a big 
cigar. A young half-breed followed af- 
ter, staggering under the weight of a 
bag which matched its owner. Arrived 
at the stage, Nick Grylls flung a thick 
word of greeting to the bystanders, and 
taking the bag from the boy threw it 
among the mail bags as one tosses a pil- 
low, and climbed into the seat by the 
driver. The half-breed sprang on the 
step behind; another passenger took the 
place opposite Garth; old Paul cracked 
his whip and shouted to his horses; the 
dogs leaped and barked madly; and the 
Royal Mail swung away to the north 
with its oddly assorted company. 

As they rattled through the suburbs 
the fat back on the front seat shifted 
heavily and the red face was turned on 
them. This was plainly for the purpose 
of obtaining a prolonged stare at Na- 
talie, and the insolence of the little, 
swimming pig eyes infuriated Garth. 
The young man opposite him, too, a 
sullen, scowling bravo, was staring 
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boldly at Natalie. Garth stiffened him- 
self to play a difficult part. 

“I feel like a rare, exotic dird,’’ whis- 
pered Natalie in his ear. 

“You are,” he returned grimly. “I 
think it would be better if you did not 
speak my name,” he added. “I will not 
address you by yours. We must be pre- 
pared to parry questions.” 

“T will be careful,” she said. 

To do him justice, Nick Grylls on a 
close examination of Natalie had the 
grace to be a little ashamed of his man- 
ner. He altered his features to what 
he thought was a genteel expression, 
but Garth called it a leer. “Bully day 
for our trip,” he said. 

They all -agreed in various tones, even 
Garth. He knew it would not help 
Natalie for him to begin by inviting 
trouble. 

“You’re the New York newspaper 
man,” said Grylls to Garth. 

“Yes,” said Garth quietly. 

“They tell me you’re going to write 
about this country,” said Grylls, ex- 
hibiting that curious blend of suspicion, 
contempt, and respect his kind has for 
the man who writes. “I can tell you 
a few things myself,” he added with a 
braggadocio air. 

Garth thanked him. 

“It’s an onusual trip for a lady,” 
continued Grylls, cunningly trying to 
draw Natalie into the conversation, 
“but nothing out of the way at this 
season. The bishop travels comfortable 
enough—separate tent for the women 
and an ile stove-like.” 

His move was not successful; Natalie 
continued to look charmingly blank. 

Rebuffed for the time, Grylls faced 
forward and old Paul seized the op- 
portunity to launch forth in an endless 
yarn of the old days when he was 
young and life was really worth living. 
Grylls interrupted him in mid-career. 
“Are you making the round trip with 
the bishop?” he asked Garth. 

Garth answered in the affirmative. 

“T’ve got a rabbit-skin robe at the 
Landing I’d be glad to lend the lady,” 
he said, leering sidewise at Natalie. 

“Much obliged,” said Garth agree- 
ably, “but we really have all we can 
use.” 
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“What does she say?” growled Nick. 

“Thank you very much,” said Natalie 
quickly, “but I could not think of ac- 
cepting it.” 

He had forced her to speak to him 
at last, but the words were hardly to 
his liking. He flung around in his seat 
with an ugly scowl. 


The trail to the Landing is consid- 
ered something of a road up North, and 
the natives are apt to stare pityingly at 
the effeminate stranger who complains 
of the holes. It is something of a road 
compared to what comes after, but Na- 
talie, hitherto accustomed to cushions 
and springs on her drives, could not 
conceive of anything worse. As the af- 
ternoon waned, what with the heat, 
the hard, narrow seat, and the inces- 
sant lurching and bumping of the crazy 
stage, which threw her now backward 
till her head threatened to snap off, 
and now forward on the knees of the 
passenger opposite, the roses in Na- 
talie’s cheeks faded and her smile grew 
wan. Poor Garth anxiously watching 
her, almost burst with suppressed solici- 
tude. 

At last the first stage of the jour- 
ney came to its end, and at six o'clock 
the Royal Mail with its bruised and 
famished passengers swung into the 
yard at Forbie’s the half-way house, 
fifty miles from Prince George. 


CHAPTER IV 
At the Half-way House. 
EXT morning, Old Paul, as- 


sisted by the other male pas- 

senger and the _half-breed 
Xavier, was hitching up in the yard of 
Forbie’s when Nick Grylls appeared 
from the house and walked heavily up 
and down at some distance moodily 
chewing a cigar. Big Nick was won- 
dering dully what was the matter with 
him. He had tossed in his bunk the 
night through and now at the begin- 
ning of the day, when a man should be 
at his heartiest, he found himself with 
no appetite for his breakfast and in a 
grinding temper without any object to 
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vent it on. In his little eyes, bloodshot 
from lack of sleep and the presence of 
unwonted emotion, there was an expres- 
sion of almost childish bewilderment. 

A deep sense of personal injury lay 
at the root of his discomfort. Nick was 
accustomed to think of himself as a 
whale of a fine fellow, as they say in 
the West; he heard every day that he 
was the smartest man up North, and he 
believed it. He regarded himself as a 
prince of generosity, for was not his lib- 
erality to the half-breed women a re- 
proach among cannier white men? He 
was fond of children, too, and one of 
his amusements was to distribute hand- 
fuls of candy over the counter of his 
store. And candy (“French creams,” 
God save the mark!) is worth seventy- 
five cents a pound on Lake Miwasa. 

When any poor fellow froze to death 
or went crazy in the great solitudes, it 
was Nick Grylls who dug deepest in 
his pocket for the relief of the unfor- 
tunate family. This, then, was the 
meat of his amazed grievance; that he, 
the great man, the patron here in his 
own country, should be coolly ignored 
by a mere boy and girl. 

There was good in Nick Grylls, 
and Garth traveling alone would have 
got on very well with him and worked 
him for copy, but with Natalie to care 
for, he instinctively put himself on 
guard against the triumphant Silenus. 
Grylls, with an enormous capacity for 
pleasure, had carelessly taken his fill. 
He had to content himself with the 
coarse plants of the North, and hith- 
erto he had desired no other. 

But he had arrived at the age when, 
the passions beginning to cool, the 
grossest man conceives of fastidiousness ; 
at this crisis Fate had thrust a perfect 
blossom before him. Never so close to 
a woman of ‘Natalie’s world before, he 
had been free to look at her through- 
out an entire day and she had actually 
spoken to him once. He did not realize 


what was the matter with him yet, but 
presently, when Natalie came out of 
the house, he would know. 

Garth strolled out from breakfast 
and filled his pipe while he waited for 
Natalie to repack her valise within. 
Nick’s chaotic passions leaped to meet 
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the aspect of the cool young man and 
fastened on him. But there was no 
relief here. His hearty and irresistible 
career over prostrate necks was sudden- 
ly arrested by Garth’s cool glance. In 
his heart Nick suspected that he was 
despised and the fact smothered his 


rage. He hung his head and looked 
elsewhere. 
When the horses were hitched, 


Xavier went into the bunk house for 
his master’s bedding, old Paul pottered 
around the harness, while Albert, the 
other man, strolled back to join Grylls. 

“What do you make of this young 
couple?” asked Nick, assuming an in- 
different air. 

“T dunno,” Albert returned lethar- 
gically. 

“There wasn’t nothin’ about a girl 
in the newspaper,” pursued Nick, “and 
youngsters like him don’t generally 
have coin enough to travel with a 
wife.” 

“They ain’t married,” said Albert. 

“What!” exclaimed Nick eagerly. 

“My woman says she heard her call 
him Mr. Pevensey before the stage 
started and he called her Miss Some- 
thin-’er-other.” 

Nick’s little eyes glittered. “Then 
what in hell are they doing up here to- 
gether?” he muttered. 

“Search me!” said Albert indifferent- 
ly. “I don’t know ner care.” 

A few minutes and Natalie came 
sailing out of the farmhouse as fresh 
and smiling as the morning itself. 
Garth hastened to meet her. A dark 
flush rose in Gryll’s cheeks and he grit- 
ted his teeth until the muscles stood out 
in lumps on either side of his jaw. He 
felt a desire to possess this slender, 
swimming figure mounting in his brain 
to the pitch of madness. As she passed 
him Natalie nodded not unkindly, and 
the big man’s eyes followed her in a 
sort of dog’s agony. 

The other woman followed her, and 
Garth handed them both into the stage. 
He did not get in himself, but stood on 
the ground below, talking up to Na- 
talie. One of the horses had refused to 
drink at the trough and old Paul, wish- 
ing to give him another chance, sent 
Xavier for a pail of water. 
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This Xavier deserves a word. The 
young breeds run to extremes of good 
looks or ill, and in his case it was the 
latter. In downright English he was 
hideous. A shock of intractable, lank, 
hair hung over what he had of a fore- 
head, and underneath rolled a pair of 
whitey-blue eyes, with a villainous cast 
in one of them. Accident had carried 
Nature’s work even farther, for one 
swarthy cheek was divided from temple 
to chin by a dirty white scar. 

He wore a pair of black and white 
checked trousers, which, once Nick’s, 
hung strangely on his meager frame. 
He was absurdly proud of this garment. 
His outer wear was completed by a 
black cotton shirt and the inevitable 
stiff-brimmed hat, without which no 
brown youth feels himself a man. 
Xavier's face wore an expression of 
blankness verging on idiocy, but he was 
by no means deficient in cunning. His 
full name was St. Francois Xavier 
Zero. 

Returning from the pump with the 
pail of water, as he passed Nick, the big 
man threw him an idle word or two in 
Cree. Xavier grinned comprehendingly, 
and Nick and Albert followed him a 
little way. Xavier came up close be- 
hind Garth and, in passing him, made 
believe to stumble. Some of the water 
splashed over Garth’s legs. The young 
man swung around and took in the sit- 
uation at a glance, Grylls and Albert 
were grinning in the _ background. 
There was a crack as his fist met the 
half-breed’s jaw and Xavier rolled in 
the dust. In falling the pail capsized, 
emptying its contents on the cherished 
trousers. 

Nick’s guffaw was quickly changed 
to a scowl. Garth saw that an ex- 
plosion was imminent and that quick 
thought was necessary. He knew he 
must at all cost to his pride avoid 
trouble until he got Natalie off his 
hands. He walked over to Nick; the 





big fellow clenched his fists as he ap- 
proached. 

“Hope I haven’t hurt the beggar,” 
said Garth blandly. “Perhaps he didn’t 
mean to spill the water, but you have 
to deal quickly with a breed. That’s 
your way, I’m told.” 
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Nick was completely disconcerted by 
this unexpected line of action. His 
hands dropped and he muttered some- 
thing which might pass for agreement. 
Garth returned to Natalie. 

The breed picked himself up and 
went crouching to his master with a 
voluble, whining complaint in his own 
tongue. Nick lifted his hand, and with 
a vicious, back-handed stroke sent 
Xavier reeling across the yard. It was 
the blow which was meant for Garth. 

The other woman looked at these 
things with a resigned air that spoke 
volumes for her daily life. Natalie 
kept perfectly quiet, but a bright spot 
burned in either cheek and she turned 
a pair of shining eyes on Garth when 
he came back to her. His difficulties 
were by no means over. Old Paul, 
feeling that it might be well to fore- 
go the pail of water, gave the word to 
start. Grylls climbed in by the rear 
step and took his seat next to the 
other woman with a dogged air. This 
brought him opposite Garth and very 
near Natalie. Albert and the half- 
breed following him, the stage got un- 
der way. Xavier, covered with dirt, 
sniveling, and nursing a split lip, was 
as ugly as a gargbdyle. 

Garth saw a way out in the vacant 
place beside Paul. “The front seat 
would be more comfortable for you; 
it’s wider,” he said to Natalie, loud 
enough for all to hear. “Paul,” he 
called, “have you room beside you for 
the young lady? She wants to hear 
some more stories.” 

Paul, delighted, immediately pulle | 
up and held ‘out a hand. Natalie 
climbed over the mail bags and took her 
place beside him. In crossing, she gave 
Garth’s hand a grateful squeeze and he 
returned to his place with a swelling 
heart, ready for Nick Grylls and any 
like him. But he would not allow him- 
self to depart from the course he had 
laid out. In the past he had been com- 
pelled to conciliate, to flatter, to mold 
such men as Grylls for his own pur- 
poses, and he could certainly do it once 
more for the sake of Natalie. Nick 
faced him with a venomous eye, but his 
wits were for the moment unable to 
devise an opening for more trouble. 
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EARLY DAYS OF TENNIS AND LACROSSE 


F the origin of tennis it is 

» not possible to speak with 

certainty, but in the orig- 

inal form of hand ball it 

ranks with football as 

among the oldest of ball 

games. In anything like the shape of 

modern tennis it first appeared in Eu- 

rope in the Middle Ages, during the 

thirteenth century, when it was played 

in the open courts of parks and in 

ditches of the feudal castles of Italy 

and France. In Italy it was called pal- 

lone and a rude and violent form of the 

game is still found in that country; in 

France it was jeu de paume—hand ball 

—and thence it came to England where 

the name adopted was from the French 
tenez, “hold!” 

At first it was played only by the 
kings and nobles in the open air, but 
when it began to be popular with all 
classes, the former adopted closed 
courts and a roof, thus being able to 
play at any time despite the weather. 
Early tennis was played only with the 
palm of the hand. Then a glove was 
used. Later strings were stretched 
across the glove to give the ball a fas- 
ter impulse. 

It was but a step then to take off 
the glove and add a handle, and so the 
primitive racket came into being. For 
the tennis player of an antiquarian 
spirit the early history is fascinating, 
for it soon developed into a beautiful 
and complicated game and indoor tennis 
courts became more elaborate structures. 

This, however, was not the lawn ten- 
nis of to-day. Lawn tennis, though an 
outgrowth of tennis, is itself one of the 
most modern of games. It came about 
during the past generation when the 
demand for outdoor exercise began to 
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grow. In 1873 Major Winfield, in 
England, attempted to bring order out 
of the chaos of the then existing tennis 
rules and also to adapt the old game to 
the open air. He chose the rather pre- 
tentious name sphairistike for the game. 
On this basis the present lawn tennis is 
built. 

In 1875 a meeting of lawn tennis 
players was held at Lord’s Cricket 
Grounds and a new code of rules was 
adopted. At that time the scoring was 
a combination—by points as at rackets 
and with the deuce and vantage of ten- 
nis. Up to this time, also, a plain rub- 
ber ball had been used. Then came 
balls covered with white flannel because 
they could be seen more easily and 
bounded better. The hourglass court 
gave way finally to the rectangular. 
In that year the first championship 
match was played in England. Later 
changes, such as adopting the present 
method of scoring, making the dimen- 
sions of the court as they are now, and 
standardizing the height of the net, 
completed the game in the eighties. 

Boston had the honor of first intro- 
ducing the game in America, in 1874, 
when a set of English lawn tennis par- 
aphernalia was used at a country place 
at Nahant. Play at Nahant attracted 
much attention and the next year it was 
adopted at Newport and by the Staten 
Island Cricket and Baseball Club. The 
first tournament was held at Nahant, 
1876, and the first open tournament at 
Staten Island in 1880. Newport, how- 
ever, has really been the tournament 
center. 

The next year the United States Na- 
tional Lawn Tennis Association was 
formed in New York and then followed 
one of those booms peculiar to America, 












only lessened by the introduction of golf. 
Doubtless that accounts for the so-called 
“historic” feud between the two games. 


One game that has come to us direct 
from its savage creators is the national 
sport of Canada, lacrosse. When Cat- 
lin and other early travelers went 
among the American Indians they found 
a ball game firmly established. The In- 
dians made most serious preparations for 
great intertribal games and the play 
was fierce, second in intensity only to 
actual warfare. It was a widely played 
game, too. Preparations were frequent- 
ly of a ceremonial nature, similar to 
those preceding war. Large stakes of 
food and weapons were wagered. Of- 
ten the women urged their husbands to 
renewed exertions with switches. 

The general character of the game 
was the same among all the tribes with 
various minor differences, especially in 
the size and shape of the stick or crosse 
in whose net the ball is carried. Each 
tribe had a different name for the game. 
The original ball was of hide stuffed 
with hair, or a ball of bark or even a 
round knot. Goals were often conven- 
ient trees or rocks. Sometimes at a 
great match one pole or two were set 
up as goals at each end: of a course of 
five hundred yards or half a mile. The 
Choctaws had a goal that was precisely 
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like our football goal. Customs varied 
as to the winning ball passing a line, 
or striking a pole, or passing between 
the two poles. 

Often these games lasted for hours. 
Catlin saw them played by six hundred 
to one thousand Indians at a time and 
their epic qualities were unsurpassed. 
The night before, a great dance oc- 
curred. The players had been put 
through a course of training for months. 
As a rule, when they entered the game 
they were almost naked and decorated 
with paint and feathers as if for a battle. 
Old medicine men acted as umpires. 

As the Indians became civilized and 
came to town they brought the game 
with them and the whites were not slow 
to take it up, calling it lacrosse after 
the stick which was shaped like a 
bishop’s crozier, Ja crosse. In 1840 the 
first club was organized in Montreal 
and twenty years later the game had be- 
come very popular. The rules were 
formulated in 1867 by Dr. W. G. 
Beers, “the father of modern lacrosse,” 
and the National Lacrosse Association 
of Canada was formed. The same 
year a team of Indians visited England 
but the game didn’t take. It came to 





the United States in the early seventies 
and a national association was formed in 
1879, but the great vogue of the game 
has always been in the Dominion. 
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BACKWOODS SURGERY 


AND MEDICINE 


“Sy Charles Stuart Moody MD. 


No. 2—WHAT TO DO FOR 
AND MINOR 


N speaking of fractures and disloca- 
tions last month I did not deem it 
necessary to suggest anything in the 
way of a surgical kit. The element 
of instruments other than bandages 
does not enter largely into the 

treatment of this class of injuries, and 
the bandages may be improvised from 
materials at hand. 

In the treatment of such wounds as 
we shall now take up, however, it will 
be necessary to carry a few things with 
which to work. This outfit will be lim- 
ited in its scope, economy of space be- 
ing imperative. A convenient instru- 
ment roll may be made from a strip of 
canvas, with a pocket at the bottom and 
loops for holding instruments. This 
can be rolled into compact shape when 
filled and tied with tape. 

In the pocket place a card of assort- 
ed silk ligature, ranging in size from 
one to six, half a dozen egg-eyed needles 
ranging from full to half curve, one 
yard of oiled silk or an equal amount 
of gutta-percha tissue, one bottle bi- 
chloride of mercury tablets mentioned 
before, half ounce Squibb’s surgical 
powder in shaker-top can, four ounces 
absorbent cotton in carton, two yards 
sterilized cotton gauze sealed, a paper 
of safety pins and another of common 
pins, one soft rubber catheter, number 
9, one roll adhesive tape two inches 
wide. 

In the loops place one needle-holder 
(Emmet’s), one hypodermic syringe 
(all metal), one pair straight shears 
about six inches, two hzmostatic for- 
ceps (Kelly’s), one curved bistoury 
(small), and one splinter forcep. The 
metal case for the hypodermic has com- 


BURNS, CUTS, DROWNING 
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partments for small tubes containing 
the hypodermic tablets. Take one tube 
each of the following: hydrochlorate co- 
caine gr. 4, morphine sulphate gr. 4, 
strychnine sulphate gr. gy. With the 
foregoing rather limited equipment you 
will be able to render assistance to a 
person injured in any of the accidents 
likely to occur in the woods. 

There are a few surgical principles 
that should be impressed upon your 
mind before the subject of treatment is 
taken up. ‘The first and most impor- 
tant of these is that it requires a great 
deal more loss of blood than is popularly 
supposed to endanger life. There is no 
danger from hemorrhage from a vein 
and but little from any of the smaller 
arteries. 

The free flow of blood from a wound 
instead of being alarming is the most 
beneficial thing that can happen. ‘The 
cleansing power of flowing blood cannot 
be overestimated and it is cleansing that 
all wounds require. That brings up a 
second thought. All serious conse- 
quences arising from incised or punc- 
tured wounds come from the invasion 
of bacteria, and all your efforts should 
be directed against these energetic little 
gentlemen, either those that have al- 
ready entered the wound or those that 
are striving to gain ingress. 

A simple cut will, if permitted to seal 
itself up in its own blood, generally heal 
without any further interference. The 
man who puts tobacco, flour, soap, or 
any other of the popular monstrosities 
on a wound is little short of a criminal. 

While, theoretically, many people 
know that blood flowing in a steady 
stream is coming from a vein and that 
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flowing in jets or spurts is coming from 
an artery, few know how to take advan- 
tage of that knowledge. The general 
rule to make pressure between the heart 
and the wound in case of a jet and be- 
tween the wound and the extremity in 
case of a stream is only good as a gen- 
eral rule; there are exceptions and it is 
exceptions that make the rule danger- 
ous. There are times when it becomes 
necessary to reverse the process. 

The proper way is to make compres- 
sion with your fingers until you have 
located the region the blood comes from; 
then apply your steady compression in 
that locality. There are a few great 
arterial trunks that lie near the surface 
and may become injured, the injury 
causing death from hemorrhage. The 
manner of locating the compression 
point for these arteries will be given. 

The first of these is the great artery 
that runs down the inside of the leg, 
called the femoral. Bleeding from this 
vessel will result in death in a very few 
minutes, and it has been known to be 
severed by a man falling on his sheath 
knife. The bleeding may be controlled 
by grasping the leg with the fingers near 
the body. About half way down the 
inner surface of the leg the fingers will 
fall into a slight depression, at the bot- 
tom of which lies the femoral artery. 

Any of the vessels of the lower limb 
may be controlled by compressing just 
behind the knee between the two prom- 
inent tendons that will be found there 
when the leg is doubled up. Arteries 
of the forearm and hand can be stopped 
by pressing with the thumb at the elbow 
joint just to the inner side of the ten- 
don of the biceps which you may feel 
like a cord when the arm is extended. 
If the bleeding is from the upper arm 
stretch the whole arm by raising it 
above the head. Feel in the armpit and 
you will locate a prominent ridge on 
the inner side; press with your fingers 
just behind that ridge and you will shut 
off the blood supply from the whole 
arm. ‘These are the more prominent 
vessels that lie near the skin. 

Certain of these larger arteries re- 
quire ligation. The ligation of an ar- 
tery calls for a certain amount of sur- 
gical skill, but if it is necessary to save 
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life you can do it. Surgeons now use 
sterilized catgut for the purpose, but 
silk can be used as well, taking care 
to leave sufficient end hanging out of 
the wound to remove it by. 

After having made compression and 
controlled the hemorrhage, clean out the 
wound and loosen your tourniquet until 
the blood spurts. Locating the artery, 
grasp it in the bite of the hemostatic 
forceps. Cut off a short piece of silk 
and tie it loosely around the forceps. 
Have some one pull up on the forceps 
and at the same time with your fore- 
fingers slip the knot down over the end 
of the cut vessel. Tie tight and remove 
your forceps. 

This procedure will be necessary on- 
ly in case of injury to large vessels. 
Smaller arteries can be controlled by 
the means hereafter described, or by 
placing a heavy pad of gauze over them 
and making compression with a tight 
bandage. The blood will become entan- 
gled in the meshes of the cloth and 
form a clot. 


The Most Frequent Injury 


Incised wounds inflicted with sharp 
instruments will be found to comprise 
practically all the injuries occurring in 
the woods. The method of treating one 
will illustrate that of dealing with all. 
Let us suppose that in cutting firewood 
the camper has had the misfortune to 
drive a sharp ax into his instep (a quite 
common accident). The blood spouts 
at once in a very alarming manner. He 
hobbles to the camp and removes his 
shoe. An ugly gaping wound appears, 
from the bottom of which blood is jet- 
ting, indicating that an artery has been 
severed. 

The first thing necessary is to stop 
the blood. Take a handkerchief or oth- 
er cloth and tie it about the ankle rath- 
er loosely, place a small stick or a 
table fork beneath it and twist. In a 
few turns you will note that the blood 
is flowing with less force and shortly 
will cease altogether. 

When the bleeding has been entirely 
controlled get out your surgical kit and 
throw a pair of the hemostatic forceps 
into the boiling water. After they are 
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sterilized wash the wound free from 
blood with pure water. I will add in 
this connection that spring water in the 
mountains is practically sterile and can 
be used for washing wounds without 
any danger of infection. 

After the wound is clean have some 
one slightly loosen the tourniquet. As he 
does this watch sharply for the jet of 
blood that will locate the cut artery. 
As soon as you see it grasp it with the 
forceps, lock them, and leave them in 
place. The compression of the forceps 
while you are getting ready your other 
instruments will seal up the vessel so 
that when you remove them it will not 
bleed any more. 

Take two of your full curved needles, 
at least two inches long, and thread 
them with quite coarse silk, cut off a 
piece of your gauze and run the needles 
through it. Place the needles thus pre- 
pared, the needle holder, shears, and 
the other pair of hemostats in a vessel 
and boil. In the meantime make up a 
solution of the bichloride, using the an- 
tiseptic tablets for that purpose. 

Wash your hands well and rinse 
them in the bichloride solution. Clean 
out the wound, taking great care 
to remove all clots. With one of 
the threaded needles in the grasp of 
the needle holder begin at the upper 
angle of the wound, about half an inch 
from the end. Pass the needle down 
through the flesh one fourth of an inch 
from the edge, carrying it well toward 
the bottom and making it enter the 
wound near the bottom and reénter the 
flesh on the opposite side, pass up 
through and out an equal distance from 
the edge. Cut the thread off and lay 
the two ends out of your way, leaving, 
of course, sufficient to tie with when 
the time comes. 

Place your row of stitches half an 
inch apart all down the wound. When 
all the stitches are in place you may be- 
gin to tie. Take the two ends of the 
first stitch in your hands and lift up on 
them, this will bring the edges of the 
wound together. Tie the thread, turn- 
ing the first knot under twice to pre- 
vent its slipping. After all the stitches 
have been tied take the handle of your 
scalpel or the forceps and raise the 
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edges of the skin, which will have rolled 
in, until they meet each other. This is 
necessary, as where the skin is rolled in 
it will not heal readily and leaves an 
opening for the entrance of bacteria. 

Sponge off all the free blood and 
dust well with surgical powder. Place 
a pad of gauze that has been soaked in 
the bichloride solution over the wound, 
cover that with a wad of cotton and the 
cotton with a piece of oiled silk, ban- 
dage over all, and do not molest for at 
least three days. 

After five days you may remove your 
stitches in this manner: Cut the stitch 
near the skin on one side, grasp the 
knot in the bite of the forceps and pull 
it out. Be careful not to try to pull 
the knot through the flesh, and do not 
leave any end on the part you do pull 
through the flesh, as it may carry in- 
fection down into the wound. 


Doing Without the Stitches 


Certain cuts may be dressed without 
stitches. Proceed as before up to the 
point of putting in the stitches, then 
roll up two pieces of gauze as long as 
the cut and about the size of a lead 
pencil. Lay these on either side of the 
wound quite close to it. With adhesive 
tape half an inch wide and four inches 
long begin two inches on either side 
of the wound and carry across, bring- 
ing the edges of the wound together. 
Place these strips half an inch apart un- 
til the wound is brought into line. 
Dress as before, except that you will 
have to omit the moist gauze, dressing 
with the powder entirely. 

I want to add here that should you 
run out of sterilized gauze at any time 
you can make it from any soft cloth by 
boiling it for ten minutes in the bichlor- 
ide solution and hanging in the air 
to dry. The pain attendant upon 
any surgical manipulation can be pre- 
vented by the hypodermic injection of a 
solution of cocaine. 

When you get your hypodermic have 
the instrument man show you how it 
works. He can show you much bet- 
ter than I can tell it. Insert the needle 


half an inch from the wound and inject 
a few drops of the solution into the 
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skin. Proceed thus entirely around the 
wound and by the time you are through 
the wound will be perfectly painless. 
Before replacing the instrument always 
dry it out and replace the small brass 
wire that you will find in the needle. 

It is somewhat difficult to approach 
the subject of punctured wounds, which 
also include those resulting from gun 
shots and powder explosions. ‘The rule 
among surgeons is to meddle with these 
injuries as little as possible, provided 
they do not penetrate the abdomen. In 
the case of penetrating wounds caused 
by falling on a sharp stick or other 
sharp pointed instrument, it is well to 
clean out the wound, removing all for- 
eign substance that may be present, 
searching diligently for pieces of cloth, 
rust, charcoal, bark, or other foreign 
matter. These things in certain locali- 
ties contain the germ of lock-jaw, and 
many contain it anywhere. 

This is particularly true of felt wads 
from shotgun shells. All diligence 
should be exercised to clean out a 
wound resulting from such a cause. 
Shotgun wads are manufactured from 
the most filthy kinds of old hair, often 
reeking with the bacillus of tetanus. 

If the wound was caused by a sliver 
of wood and the sliver still remains in 
the wound remove it by making an in- 
cision with your bistoury. Do not be 
afraid to cut. A little cut is worse than 
none; go deep enough to liberate the 
sliver so that it may be removed with 
the splinter forceps. Then wash the 
wound from the bottom with hot wa- 
ter and dress as before, using the bi- 
chloride. 

Experience has proven that the less 
one attempts to do with gunshot 
wounds the better. Nature has a ten- 
dency to wall off foreign bodies that are 
in the main sterile and will ordinarily 
do so with a bullet if given a chance. 
Keep the patient quiet, prevent infec- 
tion from entering the wound, and 
trust to Nature to do the rest. 

An incident will illustrate what takes 
place when Nature is given an oppor- 
tunity to throw out her plastic wall ma- 
terial around a foreign body. Some 
years ago a party of Eastern people 
were camping in the heart of the Bit- 
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ter Roots. Among the party were two 
boys of the age when boys are prone to 
try experiments. They bored a small 
hole in a spruce tree and drove into it 
a high power 30-30 cartridge. Then 
they stood off some fifteen feet and fired 
at the cartridge with a small rifle. One 
of them hit it. 

The 30-30 shell came back and 
penetrated the abdomen of the juvenile 
marksman, burying itself and driving 
pieces of clothing into the abdominal 
cavity. The messenger who came for 
me was thirty-six hours on the trail and 
I was an equal length of time reaching 
the camp. The people had had sense 
enough to keep the patient quiet and 
I found him resting fairly easy. So 
deeply had the missile penetrated that it 
required a considerable incision to re- 
move it. 

When I reached the bottom of the 
wound I found that Nature had thrown 
about the wounded area a wall of pro- 
tective lymph and all the pus that had 
accumulated was in a pocket. I laid 
the pocket well open, evacuated its con- 
tents, and removed the bits of cloth that 
I found, dressed the wound, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the youngster 
recover. 


Three Kinds of Burns 


Burns are classified according to de- 
gree of injury. Those of the first de- 
gree are where the skin is reddened, but 
no blister formed. The second degree 
includes those where there has been de- 
cided blistering, and the third, where 
the flesh has been charred. Those of 
the first and second degrees are the 
most common in about the proportion 
of 99 to I. 

A burn of the first degree can be 
best relieved by the application of cold 
water. ‘This is contrary to the teach- 
ing of a few years ago, but is in full 
accord with that of to-day. The water 
should be changed as fast as it becomes 
warm. 

Burns of the second degree require 
more care. In the first place, do not in- 
terfere with the blister. The primary 
object in treating burns is to exclude 
air and the skin remaining intact will 
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do this much better than any artificial 
means. 

The Indians of the Northwest pre- 
pare a dressing for burns by cooking 
deer suet with balm of gilead buds. 
This is the most effective application 
for severe burns I have ever seen. If 
deer suet is not available, any fresh tal- 
low that has been cooked will serve as 
well. Throw a handful of the buds 
into a vessel and cover them with the 
suet, boil for thirty minutes, and strain. 
When nearly cold apply to the burn 
and cover with a soft cloth. The pain 
ceases almost immediately. 

It seems singular after all that has 
been written on the subject, but few 
people know how to restore a drowned 
person. The matter is really quite sim- 
ple, yet it requires great attention to 
detail. Spasmodic efforts are useless. 
The thing has to be gone about meth- 
odically and the method persisted in for 
a long time, often in the face of seem- 
ing certain defeat. 

In the first place, statistics show that 
no person who has been submerged in 
the water for a period of seven min- 
utes was ever resuscitated. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if after five minutes’ 
immersion anything can be accom- 
plished, still it is worth the effort. 


First Step in Drowning Accident 


The first thing to do when a person 
is rescued from the water is to remove 
all clothing from about the chest and 
neck. Do not take the time to draw 
the garments off, but rip them off with 
a knife. Turn the body over and 
stand astride it. Grasp it about the 
middle and lift up so that only the head 
and feet are touching the ground. This 
is done in order to free the lungs and 
air passages from water and mucus. Do 
this several times. 

With a handkerchief wipe out the 
mouth and as far down the throat as 
you can reach. Lay the patient on his 
back with a folded coat under his 
shoulders. Kneel at his head and grasp 
both arms at the wrists and pull them 
well up over his head, hold for an in- 
stant, return to the sides and press them 
against the ribs, hold for an instant and 
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repeat. Do this about twenty times 
each minute. 

The tendency is to work too fast. 
The movement should be about as fast 
as a man breathes, the object being to 
simulate the ordinary respiratory move- 
ments as nearly as may be. While this 
is being done another person may grasp 
the tongue and pull it up and out of 
the mouth, keeping time with the move- 
ments of the arms. When the patient 
begins to show signs of life wrap him 
well in hot blankets, place hot stones 
at his feet, and administer hot water, 
brandy, or strong hot coffee. 

As before suggested, the efforts at re- 
storation should be persisted in for a 
long time, until either success rewards 
your efforts or the body becomes quite 
cold and rigid. It may be that there 
is a little spark of life left and you 
may fan it into flame after hours of 
effort. 

There are many minor accidents for 
which it is well to be prepared. For 
example, to remove a fish hook: Do not 
try to pull it back; push it on through, 
file or break off the barb and it can be 
removed readily. 

To remove foreign bodies from the 
eye: First cocainize the eye by dropping 
a few drops of a solution made by dis- 
solving one of the cocaine tablets in a 
half teaspoonful of water, then turn the 
lid back over a match, telling the per- 
son to look down at the same time, 
and brush the substance off with a soft 
cloth. If it is under the lower lid 
place your forefinger on his cheek just 
beneath the eye, pull down, and tell 
him to look up. If it adheres to the 
eyeball, as in the case of a cinder or a 
small piece of steel, after cocainizing 
the eye remove with a sharp knife by 
brushing. 

Insects sometimes crawl into the ear 
and make a lot of commotion. Place 
the patient on his side with that ear 
uppermost and pour plenty of warm 
water into the ear. By plenty I mean 
several quarts. The bug will crawl out 
or be washed out by the returning 
stream of water. 

Burns well characterized toothache 


as “Thou hell of a’ diseases.” If the 


tooth has a cavity (as it probably has), 
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a small crystal of cocaine dropped dry 
into the-cavity and covered with a little 
pledget of cotton will give immediate 
relief. 

For bleeding from the nose, place a 
pledget of cotton in each nostril, lay the 
patient on his face, and pour cold wa- 
ter over the back of the neck. Leave 
the cotton there for several hours. The 
idea is that the fibrin in the blood be- 
comes entangled in the fibrin of ‘the 
cotton and sets up a clot that seals the 
bleeding surface, while the cold water 
closes the blood supply by its action on 
the artery supplying the parts. 

Hiccough is a distressing and some- 
times a dangerous complaint. Many 
times a swallow of water will stop it. 
If simple measures fail, the following 
has been found very efficacious. The 
nerves that produce hiccough are near 
the surface in the neck. They may be 
reached and compressed by placing two 
fingers right in the center of the top of 
the breastbone between the two cords 
that run up either side of the neck and 
pressing inward, downward, and out- 
ward. A few minutes’ pressyre of this 
kind will stop the most obstinate hic- 
cough. 

Certain injuries are attended with 
what is known as shock. Usually the 
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degree of shock is proportionate to the 
extent of the injury, though not always 
so. Often seemingly trivial injuries 
produce a fatal shock. ‘The symptoms 
are cold, clammy skin, face very pale 
and pinched, eyes widely dilated and 
staring, pulse rapid and irregular, little 
or no pain, even from severe injuries. 
The patient retains his mental facul- 
ties but loses the power to originate, 
answering when spoken to but volun- 
teering no statements of his own. 

The treatment consists in lowering 
the head and elevating the extremities. 
Wrap the patient in hot blankets and 
place hot water bottles about him, give 
brandy, or what is as good, hot water; 
inject yy gr. strychnia every fifteen 
minutes for three doses. 

The symptoms from loss of blood are 
very much the same as from shock and 
luckily respond to the same treatment. 
In addition, if there chances to be a 
fountain syringe in the camp, give rec- 
tal enemas of hot normal salt solution, 
which can be made by dissolving a tea- 
spoonful of common salt in a quart of 
sterile water. In some way this solu- 
tion seems to take the place of the blood 
lost. A hot application over the heart 
is also valuable, as are mustard drafts 
to the spine. 


In June Dr. Moody will discuss the possible “first aid” medical treatment of 


various camp diseases. 
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HE CURSED THE DEEP BY ALL HIS GODS IN A CONCENTRATED, SPITTING 
TORRENT OF BLASPHEMY. 


THE SURVI 


OR: 


GKrS 


Illustrated by Neal C. Truslow 


HEN the Sadie D. 

Hartland chose to 

pile herself up on 

the rocks in a gale 

of large proportions 

from the southwest, 
she did the job with a whole heart. On 
an evening she was a full-rigged ship, 
superb for the eye to rest upon. Ona 
morning, she was—firewood. ‘The pa- 
pers pounced upon her, held her before 
the eyes of men for a week, and then 
forgot about her because a _ certain 
prince had said something or something 
else, in a very after-dinner speech. 

It was reported at the time that all 
“hands” were lost with the ship, but 
that was untrue. One was saved and 
with him we have to deal. 

When the Sadie D. Hartland decant- 
ed her innerds on the rocks a box shot 
forth, a big box with bars on one side, 
and a father of western ocean rollers, 
catching it with a sonorous gurgle, 
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hurled it high and dry upon the gap- 
toothed rocks. Here it split very neat- 
ly into three pieces—as good boxes will, 
instead of turning into toothpicks—and 
rolled out upon the naked granite the 
“hand” in question. He was a huge- 
pawed, green-eyed, slash-clawed, tuft- 
eared, stump-tailed devil, and the same 
was a bob-cat, which is to North Amer- 
ica what the wild cat is to Scotland, on- 
ly more so. 

He shook himself clear of the débris, 
bounced out of the way of the roaring, 
thundering, tumbling next wave, hauled 
himself clear of that ravening sea on 
to an upflung fang of rock, and, turn- 
ing, cursed the deep by all his gods in a 
concentrated, spitting, swearing torrent 
of blasphemy. Thereafter he climbed 
to the cliff-top and stood staring, with 
inscrutable eyes and restless, switching 
apology for a tail, out upon the dumb, 
dark, rolling mystery of the moor. 

He shook each paw cat fashion, cleaned 
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himself as best he could, tested his 
claws on a heather stump, took one last 
look at the Sadie D. Hartland beating 
her heart out in the white smother be- 
low, and became extinct. That is to 
say, he became extinct to the human eye. 
To the eye of the wild—for not one 
foot falls in the wild without a hun- 
dred hidden watchers noting the fact— 
he crouched, slid forward, and crouched 
again, and the heather—with its back 
to the storm—took him into its arms, 
and he was not. An animal dealer 
somewhere in England was the poorer 
by a bob-cat reported lost in the wreck 
of the Sadie D. Hartland. 

An hour later the bob-cat cast up in 
a glen, still as a backwater, deep as a 
pit, where pine trees whipped and 
crashed along the flanking heights and 
a stream in a great hurry hustled down 
among the boulders. 

The bob-cat, thinking he could find 
nothing better farther on in this new 
land, elected to make his lair there right 
off, but something moved somewhere, 
and he turned into a flattened mystery. 
Then a hare got up literally out of the 
ground and limped into space, a red 
fox—grinning from ear to ear—which 
had been watching the hare, uprose and 
suddenly remembered an appointment 
in the opposite direction, and a weasel 
paniced past in a tearing hurry. Where- 
upon the bob-cat became as the clay it- 
self in stillness, for he knew by these 
signs that some great one of the wilds 
was at hand. 

Came a sigh and a whisper, and a 
deep breathing somewhere in the gloom, 
and the bob-cat quivered and stiffened 
from head to foot. Followed a long, 
tense pause, in which presumably the 
great one was taking stock of the glen. 
Then something purred. 

The bob-cat may have moved on legs, 
I don’t know. To the eye it appeared 
as if he did not—as if, in fact, he slid 
along on an invisible rail, and his head 
and tail and back were in line and his 
belly was on the ground. 

When he stopped, he did so because 
a clearing checked him, and in the clear- 
ing was the biggest, most evil visaged, 
slouching, slit-eared ruffian of a cat Na- 
ture ever made a mistake in planning. 
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That was bad. Farther on and lying 
down was another, and a smaller one. 
That was worse. And they were 
making love, and that was worst of all. 
If anything was needed to complete the 
awkwardness of affairs, the moon sud- 
denly started dodging about behind 
hustling clouds and turned the world 
into piebald patches that hunted one an- 
other over the rugged picture aggravat- 
ingly. 

Here was the wild-cat of Scotland, 
the cat-a-mount of the legends, which is 
no more than the most wicked catas- 
trophe that hunts on four legs. This 
the bob-cat did not know, but what he 
saw was enough, quite enough, and he 
needed no books to tell him the rest. 
He wished himself out of it and tried 
to execute the wish, but a patch of light 
caught him in a bare place and he 
stayed, because in the gloom that fol- 
lowed the purring stopped; so did he. 

A whiff of his scent maybe; a 
glimpse as of a patch of mist drifting 
away; a whisper from some shifted leaf; 
all, or every one, of these things may 
have caught the wild-cat’s attention. 
He was in love, for one thing. For 
another, he had ruled over those parts, 
lord paramount among all the wild 
hunters, for many years. All beasts, 
excepting the ponderous red stag, broke 
trail for him when he hunted. None 
dared face him. He was a terror, a 
night-mare, even to his own kind. In 
three bounds he was close to the cause 
of alarm. 

Then, very slowly, the bob-cat 
turned. His eyes shot green-yellow 
flame. His ears were gone, flattened, 
invisible. His claws unsheathed. His 
body was a steel spring ready set, a dan- 
gerous toy to play with even for a man. 
And he stared the wild-cat between the 
eyes—a slow, evil, insolent stare. 

Thereafter it is on record that ter- 
rible things happened. The foxes paused 
as they glided hunting afar, appalled at 
the sounds of that battle. The slow 
polecat—who knew no ordinary fear 
save the wild-cat, and whose smell is aw- 
ful—removed from that glen in haste. 
The heavy badger, bent on he alone 
knows what secret errand, checked at 
the clamor and, turning aside, made a 
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careful detour. The gentle-eyed does, 
feeding to leeward on the flank of the 
mountain, caught the tumult from afar 
and clattered, snorting, to the higher 
slopes in frantic terror. 

Everywhere through the wild, as a 
ripple spreads far and wide, the news 
of the duel swept and eddied and half 
the wild folk of the mountain were 
aroused, watchful, nervous, ill at ease, 
fearing they knew not what. All the 
time the storm roared and lashed over 
the glen, and the turmoil of a worse 
storm, the storm of beasts in combat, 
came back to the watchers from out its 
depths. 

The she-cat was the first to go. She 
fled without shame, leaving her lord to 
the benefit of his quarrel. The sky, 
however, had paled to dawn before he 
himself, her lord in question, followed. 
And the sun, as if on purpose, turned 
all that gaunt, mist-wreathed, moun- 
tain-rent, superb land to crimson fire. 
He was a sight for the gods, that wild- 
cat, but not for men. A horrible pic- 
ture, a blot on the landscape; he reeled 
as he walked, drunkenly, numbly, stu- 
pidly, groping blindly in the new-born 
light, and it needed not that light to 
turn him red. 

The bob-cat went away also, but 
none save a watchful old cock-grouse 
saw his going. He went, belly flat, 
with that lack of haste, that extraordi- 
nary self absorption, peculiar to cats. 
Part of his left ear was not, his com- 
plexion was a trifle upset, his fur was 
ruffled, but the working parts of him 
were sound, and he had spilt no more 
blood than was healthy. What he had 
done—and this he did not know then— 
was to start a very pretty little’ blood 
feud and burden himself with a life- 
long foe who for sheer evilness had on- 
ly one equal—himself. 

Day had dawned. The wild duck, 
streaming high and fast back to the sea, 
said so. The black-cock, calling all the 
glory of the sun to witness that he was 
without equal for beauty, agreed with 
them. The single, lonely old “fourteen 
pointer” stag, plodding up to the heights 
after a night spent raiding lowland 
fields, proved it. And by all the time- 
worn and time proven Laws of the 
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Cats, the bob-cat should have found 
himself a lair, But when you have 
fought long and strenuously, two things 
are needful before sleep—food and 
drink. 

The second the stream gave. The 
first he found in a marsh under the 
shadow of a hill and much mist. The 
marsh was given over to wild duck and 
other things. 

On the sedge-flanked edge of a pool 
the bob-cat made his stalk and the end 
of it was a mallard drake; it was also 
the end of the drake. One moment a 
full, plump, proud, handsome bird; the 
next, a limp, feathered heap. ‘There 
had come a lightning leap of something, 
a half opening of the bird’s scimiter 
wings, a hissing, slashing blow and 
then—the whispering, mysterious, terri- 
fying silence of the marshes. 

The bob-cat, picking up his prize, 
turned, and as he turned, he cringed and 
sank into his tracks, lower and lower, 
till it seemed that he must be going 
back into the earth whence he was 
wrought. Nothing had spoken. No 
footfall had squelched in the ooze. But 
the light of the full-eyed sun had been 
blotted out. A shadow had fallen 
athwart the bob-cat and it was as the 
shadow of doom. 

The cat’s inscrutable eyes flashed up- 
ward and he saw wings. That was the 
first impression the huge shadow gave 
one—wings, vast, rustling, wonderful! 
The second impression was of power, 
relentless, bold, insolent, proud power, 
backed by the full panoply of war, driv- 
en by Strength with a capital S. There 
is only one bird in all the world that 
carries that “grand presence,” that aloof, 
regal, calm sense of power, and that is 
the eagle. This the bob-cat knew. 
That this was a white-tailed sea eagle 
was of no account to him. It was the 
fact that it seemed hungry that counted, 
for your eagle full is a barn-door fowl, 
but your eagle hungry is a mishap. 

“Errrrrr-pht!” said the cat. “Mm- 
mmmmbhhbhherrrr-pht !” 

The remark was full and complete. 
Even a lamb would have known its 
meaning. ‘The eagle did. He “backed 
air” and reconsidered, while the cat con- 
tinued to blow off steam at thirty-sec- 
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THEREAFTER IT IS ON RECORD THAT TERRIBLE THINGS HAPPENED. 


ond intervals. Even an eagle is not 
above taking hints, nor was this one 
above taking wild duck from other peo- 
ple. ‘Till then, however, the other peo- 
ple had not included bob-cats. ‘There 
was nothing in his ten years’ experience 
of a disreputable, checkered career to 
cover bob-cats. 

At last, presuming on the effect his 
bad language had created, the bob-cat 
raised his prey and edged to cover. He 
knew that an eagle is, if one may so 
term it, at sea in cover, and cover is the 
bob-cat’s realm. ‘Then the eagle fell. 

It was as if a young volcano had 
taken unto itself life in that place. One 
could not tell which was cat and which 
was eagle. There was chaos and all 
manner of unseemly noises that scared 
the wild ducks that owned the place 
into a whirring cloud and jarred the 
other things—rats mostly and an otter 
or two—out of their beauty sleep. 

I do not know what happened in that 
argument. Much of it appeared to be 
mud and bad language. Nor do I know 


who claimed to be victor. Anyway, it 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun, 
though how the bob-cat managed to get 
himself and his duck into the reeds 
without being converted into strips is a 
puzzle. He looked much like a French 
poodle when the eagle had done with 
him, and the eagle appeared to have 
molted at the wrong time of year. 
The rest of that day the bob-cat spent 
in the heart of the reed jungle and the 
eagle hung poised overhead for many 
hours—he appeared about the size of a 
butterfly—looking for the bob-cat. 
Toward evening the marsh folk 
seemed to get up and fly about, and one 
wondered where on earth they all came 
from. Ducks of many kinds beat up 
from the sea—the cat could smell the 
salt air where he lay—and the plaintive 
“Wwee-uu” of widgeon mingled continual- 
ly with the ceaseless “q-u-a-r-k” of mal- 
lard drakes leading their people to feed. 
Teal shot athwart the reeds in show- 
ers, like partridges driven hard down 
wind, and geese hurled the miles behind 
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them in swinging, far-flung companies, 
journeying from the unknown to Heav- 
en and they alone knew where, singing 
the while their grand wild song of trav- 
el—“‘honk, honk, honka honk, honka, 
honka, honk.” 

Once a flock of garganey—those 
beautiful little blue duck with white 
pencilings—hurtled down into the wa- 
ter like shot, and a slashing, raking, 
clipper-built peregrine falcon, balked by 
the diving of his prey, the garganey, 
swept to a post hung with festoons of 
green weed, where he sat brooding, a 
savage figure of rapine, in the eye of the 
furnace red sun. Once a little company 
of ringed plover—small and dapper 
birds—drifted by, like a puff of blown 
smoke, and a great bird, not so much 
big as huge winged, dropped out of the 
sky without warning and, passing clean 
through the flock of ringed plover, di- 
minished their number by one. 

This bird was hawk-like in his 
“stoop,” but in that alone. In shape he 
was gull-like, in color he was dark al- 
most to blackness, and his name was 
Richardson’s skua; if they had called 
him Richardson’s devil it would have 
been more to the point. Robber was 
writ large all over him, and his shadow 
was a nightmare throughout this waste. 

Then the bob-cat stood up to go. 
Watching other folks hunt had made 
him hungry. He struck a spur of a 
mountain running out like a finger into 
the marsh—which had probably once 
been a lake—and on the spur was a 
hog mane of Scotch firs. The rushes 
ran up to within fifty yards of the 
trunks, and— 

The bob-cat fell flat and stayed there. 
Down the beach, as it were, of the spur 
an animal was coming, and its business 
was urgent and private. It might have 
been a shadow gone astray for all the 
noise it made, yet it was big, as we 
count bigness in these degenerate days 
of a smitten and attenuated wild. Men 
called it a doe red-deer. If a man had 
seen it then, he would have called it a 
wraith, or a cloud shadow, or a mist 
puff, according to his disposition. 

Once it flung up its head and ana- 
lyzed the heavy air. Once it worked 
round in a circle and confused its own 
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tracks, And once it made as if to bolt 
back to the cover of the Scotch firs, 
That was when a fox came out of the 
reeds and ran away, driven forth by 
something unseen that must have been 
watching there. But after standing 
with her huge hind quarters doubled 
under her, ready to go or stay, listening 
with her great ears cocked forward for 
some time, she turned to the marsh and 
the reeds swallowed her up. 

After the doe had vahished—sbout_ a 
quarter of an hour after—there came to 
the shore of that spur a great maned 
stag, who threshed about among the 
reeds for some time, evidently in search 
of her, and went away again without 
success. All the while the bob-cat lay 
like stone, and the hidden thing, which 
had ousted the fox, lay like stone; 
neither beast was aware of the other, 
and both deer were unaware of either. 
It was a strange game, this hidden 
watching of one knows not what, but 
it is a game that Nature loves, a game 
which is played without cessation in the 
wild, come winter, come summer, come 
light, come dark. 

As night shut down the bob-cat up- 
rose and slid after the doe red-deer into 
the heart of the swamp. He kept to 
the path that she had made for herself. 
There was firm ground here, if one 
could jump from tussock to tussock of 
deer grass. All the time the wild fowl 
clamored far and near and the wind 
sang strange, weird songs among the 
reeds. 

At last the path led to an islet, where 
the remnants of gorse and other scrub 
fought with the rushes and the evil, 
carnivorous sundew splashed the ground 
with red stains like blood. Three 
gaunt, wind-driven Scotch firs stood 
guard over this islet. One of the firs 
was crowned with a nest—huge as a 
wheelbarrow load—and on the nest 
stood a bird of prey—it was a kite, I 
think—and it was asleep. 

One—two—three hours slid by, and 
at the end of that time, the doe went 
away again, and the bob-cat, who had 
been lying, drenched with dew, waiting 
for her departure, heard the whisper of 
her footfall die out into the blackness. 
Then he moved forward to the shadow 
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under the firs where she had spent her 
He knew what he was going to 
he found something 


time. 
find there, but 
more, much more. 

A sound, half sob, half cry, burst 
faintly upon the night. Only quick ears 
could hear it. But the bob-cat heard it, 
and—miracle of miracles—the doe must 
have heard it too. Now, by the lowest 
estimate, she cannot have been far short 
of a thousand yards away at the time, 
but she was a mother, and the cry was 
the cry of her fawn, and very many 
things are possible to a mother which 
pass the understanding of men. 

Anyway, the bob-cat bolted for the 
spot—it was precisely what he was 
there for—but the doe overtook and 
passed him on the way, going like the 
wind. When he arrived he found an 
entirely mad doe plunging about among 
the soft bracken and grass in the black- 
ness under the trees, where she had evi- 
dently hidden her fawn—found her, and 
that was all. 

Fawns do not leave the secret place 
in which their mother hides them under 
any circumstances. ‘That is the law of 
the cleft-hoofed folk, and he who breaks 
it dies swiftly at the hands of enemies 
without the gates. ‘The doe knew this, 
and the bob-cat knew it, and they were 
both mad together. Only, the bob-cat 
kept his madness to himself. He had 
no wish to meet this lady bereft of her 
child; he had rather encounter a cy- 
clone. 

Yet it was he who sought and found 
the trail of the beast that had removed 
that fawn—even he who had spent half 
that night trailing the doe for the very 
purpose of removing her treasure him- 
self. He it was, also, now so strangely 
the doe’s ally, who followed that trail 
as only a bob-cat could follow it, silent, 
relentless, secret, and terrible, the in- 
carnation of the avenger—the avenger, 
strangely enough, for a beast who knew 
not of his existence and would have 
blotted him out,in the mud for the mur- 
derer he would have been, if she had. 

The last the bob-cat saw of that poor 
doe, as he moved off along the hot trail 
of the unknown, was a crazy beast 
charging all ways at once, stopping only 
now and then to utter queer little 
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mother sounds and listen quivering for 
an answer. The only answer was the 
hushed whispering of the three tree- 
tops and the melancholy song of the 
reeds. 

The trail led him across the marsh by 
the way he had come. Later it dived 
into a maze of broken, jagged ravines, 
where a tiny waterfall—a solid column 
of jade green flanked with virgin white 
foam—tumbled out of the darkness 
above into the darkness below, and 
great shadows, which were red-deer, 
shifted confusedly on the slopes at his 
passing. After that the trail struck up 
to Heaven, it seemed, and he climbed 
painfully to dun, boulder-freckled slopes, 
where the blue hares  frisked in 
the moonlight and the air grew very 
cold. Finally, at a mighty gash in a 
cloud-wrapped peak, abeve all the 
world, he stopped and crouched. The 
trail dropped into the gash, and the 
pestilential smell of a wild beast’s lair 
came out of the place. 

Here he decided to wait and watch, 
but nothing happened, so he entered. 
There were things in that place, young 
things, and they mewed helplessly. For 
a moment he had a mind to kill the 
young things, but in moving toward 
them he stumbled—it was as dark as a 
blank, black wall in there—over some- 
thing warm. It was the fawn, and it 
was dead. ‘That much his whiskers 
showed him. Instantly he seized it, and 
turned to go. Then he froze! 

A shadow had fallen across the en- 
trance and two eyes, greenish-yellow, 
large, and apparently on fire, regarded 
him silently. It was the old wild-cat; 
the place was his and the things which 
mewed were his kittens. He himself 
had never entered the place before, I 
think. It was his.wife’s special sanc- 
tuary, so he must have been trailing the 
bob-cat all the time. 

Next instant he lifted up his voice 
for his mate—’twas the voice of a bad 
dream, a malignant, appalling yell—and 
she came. The bob-cat heard her clat- 
tering up the slope, spitting fire and 
brimstone at every stride, and her eyes 
were not of this earth at all, but be- 
longed to the Lower Regions. 

Only one thing exceeded the bob-cat’s 
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THEN HE WENT, AND THE GOING OF HIM WAS AMAZING. 


anxiety to get out of that den, and that 
was the mother cat’s anxiety to get into 
it, and between them they put up the 
biggest thing in “scraps” that ever 
shocked that mountain-side since the 
wolves howled in the ravines and the 
reindeer ranged the slopes. It was im- 
mense, appalling, stupendous. It was 


also quite indescribable, for the bob-cat 
fought both of them. 

By what miracle he got himself to the 
islet in the swamp again is not known. 
His normal color was the color of the 
mist under the trees. His color at that 
time, and for many hours after, was of 
sunset, and he very much more nearly 
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resembled a rag-bag, than a bob-cat, or 
any animal at all, for the matter of 
that. The stoat who saw him pass and 
the short-eared owl who followed him 
aver that he was four hours covering 
the down-hill journey from the den of 
many horrors to the islet, and he had 
been only half an hour going up. He 
crawled as an insect crawls, and for a 
full day after any man could have fol- 
lowed his trail by sight and at the trot. 

For a day and a night and another 
day that bob-cat hid his head in some 
unknown fastness on the island. None 
saw him during that time. In fact, 
none looked for him. The wild folk 
considered that he was safer there— 
wherever it was—than sliding about in 
the shadows up to Heaven knows what 
mischief, and the longer he remained 
there the better they liked it. 
end of the second day, news went forth 
that the new terror was abroad again. 
One, a water-vole, had seen his eyes— 
balls of yellow-green flame—burning 
dully at the mouth of a dim den. An- 
other, a roe-deer, had, fortunately for 
her, picked out his lithe, stealthy form 
sliding silently as a smoke-puff toward 
the mountains. Another, a marsh har- 
rier, had marked his passage across the 
marsh by the swaying of the reeds. 

The bob-cat had quite recovered by 
that time. I mean he had quite recov- 
ered his strength and his health, and 
his appetite was a public danger, no less. 
Only his temper he had not recov- 
ered. That was lost, shattered forever, 
though, as he generally lost it about six 
times in the twenty-four hours anyway, 
the loss was not great. 

The day died slowly, and all the 
world stood by, silent, hushed, awed, 
waiting for the end. An old cock-grouse 
buzzed by, straightened and stopped 
his wing, and slid down on a long 
slant. The bob-cat’s whiskered face 
and tufted ears thrust up out of the 
grass, and an odd green sheen drifted 
across his eyes as he watched. 

The grouse was down somewhere out 
of sight over the shoulder of a bluff, and 
the bob-cat removed to that place swift- 
ly. Before he got there, however, he 
made a great discovery, and if the 
ground had been a little less hard, I think 
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he would have sunk into it completely. 
A bush swayed, and a mottled black- 
and-white head, with horns in a com- 
plete curve, thrust out therefrom. 
Sheep, telegraphed the bob-cat’s nose to 
his brain, and he straightway fell flat. 
In a few minutes he became conscious 
of things moving all about him, and it 
seemed that he had gotten him into the 
middle of a big flock of sheep spread 
over the mountain-side. 

Now there are many things easier 
than lying in the middle of a scattered 
flock of mountain sheep without being 
discovered, while to quit that flock 
without causing a general wild and com- 
promising stampede is a maneuver to 
be marveled at. Yet that bob-cat did 
more, he quitted the flock taking a lamb 
with him, and none of them, not even 
its own mother, ever knew where that 
lamb went to. 

He slouched down the hillside well 
pleased with all the world, and especial- 
ly with himself, and then—he shot ex- 
actly one yard straight up in the air as 
if he had stepped upon a hornet’s nest, 
or awakened a viper, and the yell that 
he let forth made one’s hair stand up. 
Then he went, and the going of him 
was amazing. He just went off like a 
squib, and hissing much worse than any 
squib, and he—well, he was not. 

There was a trap, and the trap was 
specially placed to entertain the foxes. 
If the lamb had not been a heavy one, 
the bob-cat would not have trailed half 
of it on the ground, and the man who 
set the trap would have caught a very 
fine bob-cat and a tartar to boot. As it 
was, he caught the lamb, but since that 
poor little fluffy one was already dead 
it did not make much difference. 

When he had cooled off a bit, so to 
speak, the bobcat ceased galloping and 
swearing and began to feel hungry in- 
stead. Wandering deviously in search 
of a meal, he climbed to the up-flung 
crest of a mountain and there he fell 
among a new and a strange people. 

A raven, almost as black as its own 
black heart, crowned a pinnacle and 
cursed him in an unknown and unholy 
tongue. On every rock perked a cock- 


ptarmigan, and their hen birds must 
have been all around, though neither he 




















nor any other beast was gifted with the 
eyes to unravel them from their sur- 
roundings, while blue hares limped and 
sat about in all directions and said noth- 
ing at all. 

The bobcat stalked a blue hare most 
stalkily, but a ptarmigan got up just out 
of paw’s reach and gave him away. 
Then he stalked the ptarmigan, and a 
raven—who had visions of getting what 
the bob-cat was pleased to leave—came 
and croaked over his head so excited- 
ly and idiotically that the ptarmigan 
thought something must be wrong some- 
where and invited himself into space. 
Then the bob-cat, in despair, stalked the 
raven, after that knowing one had set- 
tled again, and the raven waited till he 
was just about to spring before rising 
twenty yards in the air and hurling evil 
gibes at him. Then he lost his temper, 
and the stupefied raven fled to the next 
mountain, and the blue hares went out 
of sight over the crest and did not re- 
turn, and the ptarmigan became scarce 
in the clouds that wrapped the place 
about. 

It is a terrible thing, the losing of a 
temper. The bob-cat did it thoroughly. 
There was none of your stoic Indian 
calm about him; he exploded in yells at 
fifteen-second intervals, and when he 
wasn’t yelling he was digging his dag- 
ger-like claws into the good earth and 
snarling and spitting like a locomotive 
on an up-grade. And he bounded six 
feet at a bound, slashing whistling, 
wicked slashes with his big, suggestive 
paws at the empty air. 

Anon he was crouching flat-bodied, 
flat-eared, calling all the imperious, si- 
lent, proud peaks to witness his hard 
luck. Then he cast his eyes down the 
giddy slope, and it was as if a hand had 
passed over him, turning him to stone. 

A form, dim and phantom-like, drift- 
ed through the mist below, drifted and 
passed from sight like a gray ghost. It 
was the she wild-cat. She was out on 
a hunting foray, and behind her came 
another gray shadow, which the bob- 
cat knew was her mate, though he was 
most like a patch of mist that had de- 
tached itself from the surrounding mist 
and floated away. 

For five minutes after they had gone 
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the bob-cat remained still and dumb as 
a statue. Then with a jerk of his 
bob-tail he flung about and _ traveled 
swiftly down hill at the unmistakable 
slouching trot of all the cats. He had 
work to do, dangerous work, work that 
only one of all the wildfolk in that land 
dared to attempt, and that one was him- 
self, 

He reached the gash in the mountain 
peak where the wild-cats lived. He 
passed within, silence there, nothing 
more. He had come for the kittens, to 
kill them, because he was hungry, for 
one reason, and because they belonged 
to his foe of foes, for another. 

In the blanketing blackness of the 
place he stood quite still, and some- 
where far away on a distant hill a shot 
sounded, short, clapping, vicious, the 
unmistakable report of a rifle; but here, 
in this den of thieves, outside, all 
around, was stillness, dead and dumb, 
the silence of a tomb. 

The kittens were gone, spirited away 
by their mother to a safer place perhaps. 
Maybe she had killed them, or their 
father, that diabolical ruffian of the slit 
ears, perhaps—but who can tell? » Such 
things have been, and the day of un- 
derstanding for us mortals is not yet. 

The bob-cat swore softly and wicked- 
ly under his great bristling whiskers— 
and the swear was almost exactly dupli- 
cated from the outside. Why the 
“Tom” wild-cat had chosen that mo- 
ment to return to that place is a puzzle 
known only to himself. Nor is it ap- 
parent why he swore, seeing that by 
that time he must have had a very ex- 
act and lively knowledge of the big 
foe’s capabilities. 

The bob-cat went out over his en- 
emy’s head, exactly as if he had been 
propelled violently from within by a 
spring. It was a grand leap and it 
cleared the wild-cat by just one foot. 
I think the bob-cat expected the mother 
of those kittens, and he was not anxious 
to meet her plus her husband again. 
When, however, he found that she was 
nowhere in sight, he dealt with the 
wild-cat swiftly and to the purpose. 

The she-cat heard the unlovely riot 
from afar and returned at a speed much 
faster than you would ever have sus- 
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pected her capable of. The first thing 
she saw was her lord stretched out in 
quite a picturesque attitude, and she 
knew at a glance what was ailing him. 
It was death which ailed him. The 
next thing she noticed was the bob-cat 
—she could only see his head and his 
unforgettable eyes—staring at her over 
the carcass of her husband. The third 
thing she noticed was the fact that the 
bob-cat was not looking at her at all, 
but past her, over her head, down hill, 
and, for the first and last time in her 
life, she saw fear in his eyes. 

Then it seemed to her that his grim 
mask receded suddenly backward, like 
a face in a dream, receded and went out 
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in the gathering mist, silently, without 
warning, uncannily. ‘The next instant 
she doubled upon herself, and the clear, 
sharp, kicking reports of two rifles rang 
out as she did so. She collapsed where 
she stood, got up again, took three 
strides in another direction—evidently 
the direction of the new lair in which 
she had hidden her young—collapsed 
again, and lay quite still. 

Two keepers rose from behind some 
rocks and came up the slope without 
hurry, as without comment; they were 
Scotch. One of them tells me that he 
must have wounded the bob-cat unto 
death because no one ever saw him 
again. But that is no reason at all. 





THE VOYAGEURS 


BY GEORGE T. MARSH 


UT of the past they glide 
O’er nameless rivers wide, 
Phantoms, the craft they ride, 
Specters are steering. 
Far in the golden haze 
Lingers their camp-fires’ blaze. 
Back from the gallant days 
Faint floats their cheering. 


Comrades of brave Champlain, 

O’er lake and mountain chain, 

Fighting for Louis’s fame, 
Toiled they and traded. 

Bullies of Frontenac, 

Wolves of the forest’s track, 

Hurling the English back, 
Roved they and raided. 


Wand’ring with Pere Marquette 

Into the red sunset, 

Fair flames their glory yet, 
Hennepin’s henchmen. 

Bravos of stout LaSalle, 

Riding the horns of hell 

Where the wild waters fell, 
Half-breed and Frenchman. 


Scouring the inland seas, 
Scathless through centuries, 
Gambling their destinies; 
Not their’s the reaping. 
Right of the west they won 
Where the grey ranges run; 
Now their bold task is done, 
Deep are they sleeping. 


Singing of trail and stream, 
Brightly their paddles gleam, 
Safely in peace they dream, 

Past are their dangers; 
Dicing for death with fate, 
Flouting the Arctic’s hate, 
Vikings insatiate, 

Valiant world-rangers! 
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UT of a possible seventy- 
five millions (allowing 
for infants and_ infirm 
octogenarians), there are 
less than a million people 
in this country who play 

golf. At least seventy-four millions 
are willfully depriving themselves of 
one of the most certain methods of 
attaining health and happiness. If you 
were assured that without imbibing any 
new-fangled religion and regardless of 
all the new dietists and doctors who fill 
the human body full of parasites for the 
sake of destroying other parasites, you 
could not only add twenty years to the 
normal span of life, but secure in the 
present at least one good day out of 
seven by the simple process of swing- 
ing a golf club, would you not rush to 
the nearest golf links and begin to take 
lessons from the local professional ? 

There really is no question about the 
results any more than there is doubt 
about the pleasures of the game. Every 
other form of outdoor sport loses its 
votaries sooner or later. Baseball, foot- 
ball, riding, polo, even lawn tennis 
abandon us or we abandon them as our 
wind gets shorter and our bones more 
brittle. But once a golfer, you are 
wedded to the game for life. Nearly all 
the men who ever played golf and gave 
it up are those to whom athletic exer- 
cise in any shape is abhorrent. A few 
—perhaps even more than a few—have 
attempted to learn the game and have 
renounced it in disgust either because 
they could not see any fun in it or be- 
cause they were such hopeless duffers 
that any sort of proficiency seemed out 
of the question. 

These might well have been saved if 
they had only gone about it the right 
way. It is to these and to the many 
millions who have never even attempted 
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to play that a few words of advice may 
be offered. If they will follow the ad- 
vice given we guarantee health, sleep, 
immunity from nervous prostration and 
business worries, good temper, mental 
control, and lastly long life barring ac- 
cidents from taxicabs or air ships. If 
those long-lived people who discovered 
for Professor Metchnikoff the virtues 
of the lactic acid had been nurtured on 
a golf links they would never have re- 
quired germ tabloids to keep them alive. 

It is easy enough to become a golfer 
if you happen to have been born in Scot- 
land or even on Long Island; but how 
about the inhabitant of Keokuk or Kan- 
kakee, who has an equal right to lib- 
erty and happiness? When you come 
to think of it the wonder is not that so 
few people play golf, but that so many 
got along quite happily with such a bad 
imitation of the game. Most of our 
inland courses are so bad that to the 
uninitiated observer the game must ap- 
pear a very futile kind of sport. In 
many cases the lies are abominable, the 
putting greens so coarse that no finesse 
in the short game is possible and in near- 
ly all it is heavy odds that you cannot 
get round the links in summer without 
losing several balls. 

I played over a course last year not 
a hundred miles from New York, where 
my adversary took out a dozen new 
“dimples” and lost every one of them 
before he got to the eighteenth hole. 
He was always in long grass or bushes. 
He never played from a good lie except 
on the teeing ground, because he invari- 
ably lost his ball before he reached the 
putting green. It is true he was rather 
a bad player, but the majority of men 
are indifferent golfers. The extraor- 
dinary thing is that they do not give 
up the game altogether. Golf, accord- 
ing to the President, is the poor man’s 
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FRED HERRESHOFF PLAYING AN IRON ON THE FAIR GREEN. 


game. So it ought to be. But a poor 
man cannot afford to spend nine dollars 
on “dimples” for one day’s play. 

And even when you find your ball on 
these courses there is too much ham- 
mering away from one bad lie to anoth- 
er for the poor players. You will never 
become a good player by hacking at 
your ball in long grass with a heavy 
iron. ‘That is just the stroke which a 
novice should practice least; for it gets 
him into all sorts of bad habits. In- 
deed the beginner should avoid playing 
with an iron club altogether if possible. 

The individual, however, does not 
make the links. He has to be content 
with what he can find in his immediate 
neighborhood. But let him at all 
events, when he has a chance, visit a 
good course and watch some good per- 
former at work. The common jest 
about golf on the English stage used al- 
ways to have reference to a feature of 
the game which should be absent from 
all good courses. “Chasing a pill round 
a cow pasture,” was one definition. 


“You tee your ball and hit it into the 
next field; if you find it the same day 
you win the game.” That was another 
jibe. All of which goes to prove that 
when golf first became popular in Eng- 
land the inland courses were just as bad 
as they are in this country, if not worse. 
On a real seaside course it is almost 
impossible to lose a ball except in the 
whins which used to abound at St. An- 
drews, but are fast disappearing. 

If you are in New York, then, go out 
to Garden City and see Walter Travis 
of Fred Herreshoff hitting the ball. If 
you are in Boston visit Myopia. Out 
West they will show you at the Chicago 
Golf Club what can be done with an 
inland course. No real golfer on a real 
golf course digs interminably at his ball 
half out of sight. If he plays more than 
two shots in a bunker the hole is lost 
anyhow and he picks up his ball and 
goes on to the next. You wouldn’t think 
much of the game. of billiards if you 
saw it played on a Brussels carpet, 
would you? Well, golf on most of our 
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THE “FINISH” 
inland courses is just as poor an imi- 
tation of the real thing. 

The next task is to learn how to hit 
the ball. There is only one way to do 
that. You must watch a good player 
and imitate what he does. Most be- 
ginners make the mistake—a serious one 
—of taking lessons from professionals 
who watch their pupils play and try to 
correct them. The pupil would get 
twice as much good out of the lesson 
if he would watch the professional play 
and think as little as possible about him- 
self. The human being is naturally 
imitative. If you sit and watch a good 
tennis match between first-class play- 
ers you will unconsciously finish your 
stroke better the next time you take up 
a racket. With golf this is particu- 
larly true because nothing is so impor- 
tant as the rhythmical timing of the 
stroke which distinguishes a good player 
from a bad one. 

My advice is of course addressed 
mainly to grown-up beginners. A boy 
needs little or no advice. He is purely 
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OF WALTER TRAVIS’S SWING WITH THE WOODEN CLUB 


an imitator, and being young and supple 
he very soon learns to swing easily and 
smoothly. The grown-up novice is self- 
conscious, self-concentrated, and will 
insist on trying to reason things out; 
and he is apt to be terribly obstinate. 
He learns by adopting several bad tricks 
to hit the ball a good distance occasion- 
ally; and nothing will induce him to 
alter these tricks which he imagines are 
adapted to his peculiar style of anat- 
omy. He asks you to correct him if you 
think he is wrong, but he will not ac- 
cept the only correction of any value, 
which is to forget all he ever knew, give 
up thinking about himself, and do noth- 
ing but watch you, the instructor, hit- 
ting the ball. 

The instructor should have common 
sense too. The beginner should never 
attempt what is called a full swing. 
For that reason the best example for 
him is Walter Travis. The ignorant 
often comment upon the Travis “form” 
and think it is eccentric just because he 
plays with what is usually called a half 
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swing. In reality Travis has the best 
possible golfing style for anyone who 
does not begin as a boy; and boys, too, 
would do well to watch him play. He 
gets all his effect by perfect timing and 
by a straight follow through so that the 
weight of the body is thrown into the 
stroke just as the head of the club hits 
the ball. The same accuracy may be 
acquired in time with what is called a 
full swing, but it is much more difficult 
for the adult beginner to adopt this and 
he is almost sure to swing too far back, 
which is the worst fault of all. 


A Good Way to Begin 


Begin then with a half swing, keeping 
the hands well away from the body and 
never let them go higher than the shoul- 
der, except in the follow through after 
the ball has been hit. And be sure to 
swing slowly. Watch the good players 
and see how slowly and easily they 
swing back. At first sight you may 
think that they go back rather quickly, 
but that is only because the whole ac- 
tion is smooth and without apparent 
effort. But imitate them exactly as they 
stand in front of you and you will find 
that the backward motion is much slow- 
er than at first you imagine it to be. 
The backward swing should be just 
twice as slow as the forward movement 
to the ball. It isn’t a bad plan to count 
“one—two” going back and “one” com- 
ing forward. By thus counting you 
compel yourself to go slowly. 

Half the battle of golf consists in 
taking it easy. Irritation over a bad 
shot, anxiety about a bunker in front of 
you, and especially the effort to drive 
against a strong wind, may tempt you to 
hurry your swing. If you give in to 
the impulse, the result is almost sure to 
be bad, and the habit of pressing grows 
upon you. 

The details of the grip and stance you 
must get also by constantly watching 
good players. The grip is an absurdly 


simple matter, yet most beginners hold 
their clubs in a manner which effectual- 
ly prevents them swinging properly. 
There is one thing you must not do, 
and that is to hold the left hand under 
the club. 


The first two joints of the 
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With the 


fingers must be _ invisible. 
right hand the grip is optional. Wal- 
ter Travis favors the old St. Andrews 
grip, with the right hand well under 
the shaft. There is no doubt that this 
method makes for straightness and es- 
pecially prevents pulling, though it may 
curtail the distance just a trifle in the 
longer shots. Look at the way Fred 
Herreshoff holds his hands. His right 
hand is well under the club; you can see 
both the first two joints of the fingers. 
But the shaft is not so well home in the 
palm of the right hand as it is in the 
case of Walter Travis. You cannot do 
better than imitate this grip. There are 
other refinements which may come 
later. 

A great number of good players hold 
the right hand over the first finger and 
thumb of the left for the shorter ap- 
proaches and in putting. And there is 
the Vardon grip, which has ruined many 
a young golfer, and there are several 
other variations. The beginner will do 
well to employ the ordinary straightfor- 
ward method and he should remember 
to keep his hands as close together as 
possible. 

It is a truism of the golf books that 
the follow through is more important 
than the upward swing. Look at the 
pictures of Fred Herreshoff and Walter 
Travis and you will see how the whole 
body seems to move on the spine as an 
axis, and at the end of the swing the 
right shoulder is brought forward until 
the body of the player from the waist 
upward is facing the hole squarely. 
The beginner may argue that it cannot 
matter much what the body does after 
the ball has left the face of the club, 
and in a certain sense he argues well. 
No action of the arms or body can affect 
the flight of the ball once it has been 
struck. But the easiest way to strike 
the ball correctly is to think of the fol- 
low through. 

It is by concentrating your efforts on 
letting the arms follow the flight of the 
ball that you succeed in swinging 
straight at the ball and in timing your 
stroke correctly. Cause and effect are 
here inextricably mixed. In order to 
follow through correctly you must come 
straight at the ball, and in order to 
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come straight at the ball you must think 
about following through correctly... And 
here again an ounce of example is worth 
a hundredweight of instruction. 

Remember to get your hands well 
away from the body in going back; you 
will find it impossible to swing straight 
if you don’t, and instead of following 
through straight after the ball the hands 
will be drawn around to the left. Look 
at the picture of Findlay Douglas 
swinging and you will notice at once 
how the hands are kept away from the 
shoulders at the top of the swing. 
Douglas has the perfect style which it 
is so difficult to acquire after one is of 
age. Even in the photograph you can 
see the nimble foot action, the perfect 
timing by which quite unconsciously the 
center of gravity moves from the right 
leg in the upward swing to the left in 
the downward attack. You can see, too, 
how easily the hips turn on the axis of 
the spine. There is hardly a muscle of 
the body that is not brought‘ into play. 
What would not some of our million- 
aires give for a style like that! 
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Notice, too, how Findlay Douglas 
finishes the approach shot; hands, club, 
eyes are all pointing toward the hole. 
The attitude is perfect all but the eyes. 
The beginner would do well to try and 
keep his eyes fixed on the spot from 
which the ball was hit. ‘There is no 
fault more prevalent than the fault of 
lifting the head too soon, and so it is 
well for the novice to err in the other 
direction and keep the eyes glued to the 
ground until the ball has stopped roll- 
ing. I am sure that one secret of the 
remarkable success of Walter Travis is 
his determination to keep his eye on the 
ball. 

Nearly all players when they are pho- 
tographed at the finish of the stroke 
have their eyes directed toward the 
flight of the ball. You will observe that 
Travis even at the end of a full swing 
keeps his head as far as possible turned 
toward the spot from which he has just 
struck the ball. Notice the marked dif- 
ference in this respect between Travis 
and Herreshoff. 

The common faults of the golfer may 
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DOUGLAS FINISHING AN APPROACH 
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SHOT WITH THE IRON. 
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A TEST OF A GOLFER’S SKILL—AND TEMPER. 


be named in the following order of im- 
portance. Swinging too quickly; taking 
the eye off the ball; holding the left 
hand under the club; keeping the hands 
too near the body; and standing too 
near the ball. The easiest, indeed the 
only satisfactory way of curing all these 
faults is to go out and watch some one 
like Findlay Douglas or Walter Travis 
or Fred Herreshoff play. If you can- 
not find any expert of the first class, go 
for the best available; and if you have 
to fall back on professional advice make 
your teacher play the ball himself and 
imitate his stroke. 

This, of course, is rudimentary advice 
and certainly not original. ‘The young- 
est caddie at St. Andrews has learned 
to request his master to keep his eye on 
the ball and not to press. The trouble 
is that no amount of book teaching will 
make you follow this advice. You have 
to assimilate it by practice. ‘There are 


a few other points about the game which 
I should like to dwell upon, and which 
are applicable to older players as well as 
beginners. 
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The game of golf is in a fair way of 
becoming unplayable in America on ac- 
count of the amazing and unconscion- 
able slowness of American players. The 
prevalent idea that the American is a 
born hustler is sadly belied on the golf 
links. It may be that just because he 
has learned to travel in express subway 
trains the American has forgotten how 
to walk. On the golf links he walks 
terribly slowly. 

But that is not the only reason why 
he takes such a long time to get round 
the course. Because Walter Travis 
takes a practice swing before most of 
his shots the beginner appears to think 
that he cannot become a good golfer un- 
less he does the same thing. So he takes 
a preliminary swing and then he wag- 
gles his club needlessly over the ball, or 
he crouches over it with glaring eye as 
if by sheer hypnotic power he would 
compel it to fly. The result is that it is 
almost impossible ‘to get around any 
crowded links in less than two hours 
and a half. ‘There are many days in 
the autumn when you cannot play two 
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HOW THE “OLD MAN’ 


rounds at Garden City at all unless you 
start about daybreak. 

Something ought to be done to stop 
this creeping paralysis which is coming 
over the game. Most of the delay is 
quite avoidable. No good player was 
ever a slow player. Some are faster 
than others, but I have never seen a 
good golfer who could not easily get 
round Garden City (which is a very 
long course) in two hours with a clear 
green. If the dawdlers only knew it, 
they would play a far better game if 
they would give up dawdling. 

I know one player at Garden City 
who habitually takes nearly two hours 
and a half to play the course even when 
there is no one in front of him. Once 
he went out to play in a four-ball match 
with some faster players and as there 
was not a great deal of daylight re- 
maining it was made a condition that 
the fast players should not wait for him. 
The slow player hurried along putted 
boldly at the hole without studying the 
line too long; walked up to the tee and 
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HIS IRON SHOTS. 


drove off without any preliminary swing 
and did not stop to discuss the cost of 
living between shots. The result was 
that the four players completed the 
round in two hours. When the slow 
man came to think it over on the club 
veranda he discovered that he had ac- 
tually putted out at every hole and had 
finished the round in 78, a score which 
he had never equaled before and which 
almost anyone may be proud of at Gar- 
den City. 

If the average American player 
would only realize how much easier it 
is to play well when he is swinging 
along at a good rate, he would surely 
gird up his loins and walk a little fast- 
er. I shall never forget seeing Mr. 
Harold Hilton win his first open cham- 
pionship at Muirfield a good many 
years ago. He actually did his last 
round in 71 with the old gutty ball, 
thereby cutting the record by several 
strokes, and he walked so fast and 
played so fast that he kept the large gal- 
lery trotting nearly all the time. 




















Perhaps the slowest match on record 
was a famous game for a big purse be- 
tween two professionals, Andrew Kirk- 
caldy and Willie Park. When these 
two met at Prestwick they took three 
hours to cover the course in the morn- 
ing. Andrew not only studied all his 
putts from both ends but even his long- 
est iron shots called for the most minute 
examination of the ground. I forget 
who won, but it was a miserable ex- 
hibition of golf. The scores were about 
85 and 86. Robert Maxwell, the pres- 
ent amateur champion, has scored a 66 
at Prestwick and he probably got 
around the course on that occasion in 
an hour and three quarters or less. 
There is a limit even to speed, but as a 
general rule it holds true that the more 
time you take the worse you play. 

There are one or two other reasons 
for the congestion of the courses in this 
country. One is the prevalence of long 
grass and bushes already referred to. 
I believe that if some one would make a 
course with nothing but smooth turf 


HERRESHOFF’S STYLE IS A GOOD MODEL FOR THE YOUNGER GOLFER. 
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and sand bunkers upon it he would soon 
have all the golfers of the country at his 
feet; no one would play anywhere else. 
Nothing spoils the game so much as the 
losing of balls, which not only ruins the 
temper of the players who lose them, 
but of everyone else on the course who 
is kept waiting. 

Then there is the much-vexed ques- 
tion of the four-ball match. The four- 
ball match is a pleasant pastime, but it 
has many bad sides to it. Four good 
players can get around the course about 
as quickly as two bad players, but the 
majority of players are bad, and when 
they take to playing four-ball matches 
they occupy the links for the best part 
of the day in accomplishing one round. 
It is not sufficient to say that a single 
can always pass a four-ball match. It 
can; but the mere delay of passing tends 
to hold back the entire field, and in 
their anxiety to get through the play- 
ers of the single generally miss a few 
shots and so their game is spoiled for 
two or three holes. 
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Four-ball matches should only be 
played when the green is rather empty, 
or after all the rest of the field has 
started. Morally speaking, they are bad 
for the young player. They put a pre- 
mium upon a careless and slashing style, 
and they are apt to make a great deal 
of the play perfunctory. What is the 
good of my doing a hole in a par four 
if my partner has already secured an 
abnormal three? 

In its social aspects the old-fashioned 
foursome is just as amusing, it is a far 
finer test of skill and mental control, 
and it has the advantage of taking no 
more time than a single. In Scotland, 
where a man goes to St. Andrews or 
North Berwick for two or three weeks 
at a time and plays nearly every day 
except Sundays, the pleasantest way is 
to play a single in the morning and a 
foursome in the afternoon; indeed you 
soon find that more than this is bad for 
your game. But golf in this country is 
hardly ever indulged in to that extent. 
If a man gets his Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday rounds he is lucky and he 
wants to do all the hitting he can. He 
is out for exercise rather than golf, and 
he cannot afford to waste his time in 
playing a foursome. He plays a four- 
ball match in preference to a single be- 
cause he not only gets in plenty of ex- 
ercise that way, but can play about five 
matches at once with bets on each. 


Why Travis Likes the “Four-Baller” 


The great advocate of the “four-ball- 
er” is Walter Travis, although he gets 
more play than most people in this coun- 
try. It is easy, however, to understand 
his point of view. Generally speaking, 
he is playing with a weak partner 
against two strong players; Travis can- 
not depend much on his partner and has 
to play every shot just as carefully as 
if he were playing a single. The re- 
sponsibility and the fun and the glory 
are all his. 

But how about the partner? He can- 
not expect to help his side more than 
once or twice in the round; if he does 
he gets roundly abused by his oppo- 
nents; most of his shots realy do not 
matter at all. If he were playing a 
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foursome everyone of his shots would 
be just as important as his partner’s, 
On the whole the “four-baller” is to be 
discouraged especially for young play- 
ers; as a test of golf it does not com- 
pare with the single or the foursome 
since it is quite possible for two poor 
players with luck to beat two much bet- 
ter players. 

After having said all this, I must now 
confess that personally I almost invari- 
ably play four-ball matches in prefer- 
ence to anything else, but that is be- 
cause I belong to the “commuter”’ class. 
If I could play golf for a week at a 
time I should hardly ever play anything 
but singles and foursomes. 

Another pernicious habit is the count- 
ing of strokes. ‘Time was when no one 
ever had a handicap and cups were un- 
known. An annual medal round was 
sufficient for all the pot-hunting pro- 
clivities which even the best golfers 
sometimes hold concealed. In_ those 
days if you asked how such and such 
a one played, the answer was not “his 
metropolitan handicap is six,” but 
“Laidlay can give him a third,” or “he 
beat Horace Hutchinson with a half.” 
Sometimes it is a dangerous question to 
ask of a Scotch caddie, as for example: 

“How does Captain Stewart play?” 

“Captain Stewart? He canna’ play 
a damn.” 

“How much shall I give him?” 

“You? You canna’ give him onney- 
thing.” 

There is one person you cannot de- 
ceive in this world and that is your cad- 
die. He knows all your shortcomings, 
both of skill and character, and he is 
not slow to let you find them out. No 
golfer is a hero to his own caddie. The 
Scotch caddie had, and still has, the 
most supreme contempt for the golfer 
who goes around the links with score 
card and pencil. Old Crawford’s say- 
ing is immortal. 

“D’ye see that fellow?” he said in a 
loud tone of voice, indicating an Eng- 
lishman who was laboriously adding up 
his score on a_ neighboring putting 
green; “D’ye ken the best club in his 
set?”—then with great contempt, “It’s 
his pencil.” 

There is reason for this attitude, for 




















the real game of golf is the play by 
holes and not by score. It is in the play 
by holes that all the elements which 
make the game so human come in. A 
man may go around in eighty by him- 
self, but when he comes across a play- 
er who is just a class better than him- 
self and has to try to defeat him in 
match play he is more likely to take 
ninety. ‘To the young player the score 


WHERE IT TAKES NERVE TO PLAY A 


card is particularly injurious because he 
is apt to try all sorts of tricks in order 
to get there somehow and so he loses all 
freedom of style. It is better to miss 
the shot a hundred times in the right 
way than to play it successfully in the 
wrong. 

To most of us medal play is nothing 
more nor less than a beastly nuisance, 
but we should not despise it altogether. 
In the first place, it is excellent dis- 
cipline for the finished player; it teach- 
es above all control of the nerves, for 
it is absolutely impossible to do a good 
score if you get either anxious or ir- 
ritable. In the second place, it is a capi- 
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tal test of steadiness and temper, and 
for that reason the American system of 
deciding the amateur championship, in- 
cluding as it does both medal play and 
match play, is distinctly better than the 
English system which excludes medal 
play. 

But, after all, the most important 
thing for golfers of all ages and handi- 
caps is not that they should play golf 
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well, but that they should play it cheer- 
fully. One often wonders why some 
people choose to play a game at all 
which apparently gives them about two 
hours of complete misery. The habit 
of being irritable at golf grows upon a 
man without his knowing it, until at 
length he is a burden to his partner, op- 
ponent, caddie, and most of all to him- 
self. If he is not careful he will carry 
this irritability into everyday life and 
become a burden to his family as well. 
- For golf is like a patent medicine; it 
either kills or cures. If you realize at 
the beginning that to be a good golfer 
you must, before all things, control your 
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temper, you will find after a while that 
it is just as easy to be cheerful as not 
and a great deal more pleasant. And 
the result of this schooling of the tem- 
per is that you are a better and more 
lovable person in all relations of life. 
But if you once begin getting angry and 
morose at golf, you will rapidly become 
worse and worse until there is no play- 
ing with you or living with you. So be 
warned in time. When you top a drive 
into a bunker or miss a short putt at a 
critical point of the match, remember 
that you are playing a game for amuse- 
ment, even if you are desperately 
keen to win, which you have every right 
to be. Tell yourself that your only 
chance of winning lies in forgetting 
past errors. 


About Good Losers 


When you have any bit of hard luck, 
don’t keep talking about it for several 
holes afterwards. In the first place 
your opponent, though he may condole 
with you for form’s sake, really does 
not think that you had such bad luck; 
if he were honest with you, he would 
tell you that he thinks you played the 
shot badly. ‘The more you talk about 
such things the more he thinks that you 
are getting old and cranky and really 
rather a nuisance to play with. In the 
second place, talking about your bad 
luck only makes you dwell on your sor- 
rows and tends to spoil your play. It 
is not true that you consistently get 
worse lies than other people. When a 
man tells you that he always holds bad 
cards at bridge you never think of be- 
lieving him; you take him to mean that 
he always plays them badly. 

Perhaps the best way of curing your- 
self of the tendency to become irritable 
and morose when you are playing bad- 
ly is to pull yourself up and think how 
objectionable and ridiculous other peo- 
ple look when they are in the same 
state. Nothing in the world is so un- 
lovely as a bad temper; real loss of tem- 
per is deplorable. 

It has often been said about bridge 
and other games that the only thing 
worse than a bad loser is a cheerful win- 
Surely this is true of golf. The 
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man who gloats is singularly detestable. 
Remember here again that you are play- 
ing a game and you want your oppon- 
ent to have as good a time as possible, 
even though he is losing. Nothing in- 
deed is more necessary than courtesy to 
your opponent. If you find that it an- 
noys him to get too near to him when 
he is playing, or to walk ahead of him, 
or to make remarks to him just as he is 
going to attempt a difficult putt, re- 
member that to do any of these things 
is just as unfair as it would be to tee 
your ball in a bunker when he is not 
looking. The best advice to all golfers 
is to play the game for the fun of the 
thing; take your defeats cheerfully and 
your victories with modesty. 

Finally to make the game enjoyable 
and at the same time to improve the 
skill of players, your courses should be 
well laid out and properly bunkered. 
I lay stress on this point because the 
science of bunkering is so woefully mis- 
understood in this country. I do not at 
all insist on penalties. ‘There must al- 
ways be luck about the game; that is 
one of its charms. Qn the contrary, I 
object very strongly to the penalty of 
having to hunt for your ball in long 
grass every time you go off the course. 
But I do hold that the bunkers and pen- 
alties should be so arranged as to make 
the player try the fine shots. A course 
is hardly worth playing on which has 
not several really big carries off the tee 
and also for the second shot. 

Why do all golfers like the Alps at 
Prestwick and the Sahara at Sandwich ? 
Surely on account of the great carries. 
Secondly, the putting greens should vary 
in size and contour and the bunkers 
close to the hole should be deep, al- 
though you may easily go too far in this 
matter of depth. Of course, mud holes 
are bad. All bunkers should be filled 
with clean sand and then you will find 
it is not at all difficult to get out of 
them. But unless your greens are well 
bunkered you lose half the fun of the 
game. Jerome Travers found in Scot- 
land that men like Hilton and Maxwell 
could play shots which he had never 
thought of. 

Our players in this country do not 
learn to play golf in the best sense of 
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the word because they never have to put 
back-spin or side-spin on the ball to 
hold it on the green; and they rarely 
have to play for a slice or a pull. 

It is all nonsense to argue that the 
majority of players being poor perform- 
ers ought not to be punished by having 
to play over difficult courses. All the 
bad players in England flock to St. An- 
drews and Prestwick and Sandwich. 
And Americans do just the same thing. 
It is a noteworthy fact that most Amer- 
icans praise Prestwick more than any 
other course abroad, and Prestwick is 
noted for the size of its bunkers. Bad 
players have a way of objecting to new 
bunkers before they are put in; but they 
very rarely object to them once they are 
made. 

It is only those who do not play golf 
as a game, but take it as a medicine, that 
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really object to bunkers being properly 
placed, and we cannot make our courses 
to suit the physically and mentally 
weak. There was a lot of talk about 
driving away the poor players when the 
new bunkers were put in at Garden 
City; some bad players became quite 
fierce about it. I have yet to hear of a 
single player who has left Garden City 
now that the bunkers are there. In 
other words, no one has suffered and a 
large number get more pleasure out of 
the game. 

No one really knows anything about 
golf until he has played over a course 
at least as good as Garden City. And 
so we get back to the original point of 
this article: if you want to become a 
golfer—and you are very foolish if you 
do not—go and play on the best courses 
available and watch the best players. 
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by Gera. Roser 


OX hunting is not only a 

recreation and amusement, 

but a science and an art in 

which but few ever obtain 

proficiency. It is one of the 

few sports that is not more or 
less tainted with professionalism. It 
eminently encourages companionable 
qualities in man and is conducive to 
health and good fellowship. 

The character, sensibilities, and intel- 
lectual faculties of the foxhound are 
but little known. ‘These dogs are, un- 
fortunately, considered rather stupid 
and uninteresting by the majority, es- 
pecially those unacquainted with hound 
lore. No animal is called upon to per- 
form harder feats and none excels or 
equals them in ability and willingness 
to perform them. By their splendid 
intelligence, inexhaustible courage, and 
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unequaled endurance, qualities that are 
indispensable in adding to the pleasure 
of sportsmen, they have rapidly in- 
creased in the estimation of all sports- 
men during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

As proficiency in other arts is only 
attained by close application and con- 
stant practice, so the art—for surely it 
is an art—of breaking and training a 
foxhound requires not only these, but a 
large fund of love for and mutual bond 
of sympathy and understanding _ be- 
tween man and hound. 

The trainer having the requisite keen- 
ness_ and perseverance, combined with 
kindness and quick observance of the na- 
ture and disposition of hounds can pro- 
duce surprising results. Unfortunately 
few trainers or hunters possess sufficient 
knowledge of hound characteristics or 
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the unlimited stock of patience necessary 
to perfect a hound to the proper degree 
of efficiency. A successful hunter or 
trainer should have intuitive knowledge 
bordering upon instinct of the ways and 
habits of the fox and a well-defined idea 
based upon practical experience as to 
just what a fox is apt to do under va- 
rious circumstances over which he (the 
fox) has no control. A fair knowledge 
of the country to be hunted is of great 
service, especially in “striking off a 
loss” or making “casts” in the earlier 
“checks” of a run. 

It is the judicious study of the in- 
dividual hound that distinguishes the 
successful trainer, and his judgment 
must be called into requisition in train- 
ing different hounds, as no iron-clad 
rules can be laid down. 

In limited space it is impossible to 
give the full details necessary to enable 
a novice to graduate a broken trained 
hound. Only the fundamental prin- 
ciples can be touched upon. In fact, 
many instances arise through the idio- 
syncracies of individual hounds, where 
no general rules can apply. Common 
sense must be appealed to and specific 
treatment administered. 

In America we have no professional 
trainers. Every man is a law unto him- 
self and few American hounds receive 
any except self-training. The only 


knowledge they obtain is by absorption 
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from contact with other hounds. 
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natural instinct prompts them 
to hunt and trail; many bad 
habits are contracted by this 
crude method that once in- 
stilled in the system are al- 
most impossible to eradicate 
and are frequently transmit- 
ted to their progeny. 

The hound is gregarious 
by nature, preferring to hunt 
in packs, but the undeviating 
perseverance and high cour- 
age of the American hound 
makes it much easier to train 
to hunt alone than is possible 
with the English hound 
whose training is generally 
in a pack. Pack training, 
however, has a tendency to 
destroy the self-reliance and 
independence so natural to the Ameri- 
can hound, which hunts independently 
of hound or man and seldom expects or 
receives assistance from either. 

Different methods and conditions in 
hunting are responsible for the widely 
divergent difference in hounds in the 
field, though practically of the same 
strain and breeding. Hounds for use 
in the North and New England, where 
a single hound is hunted, require a far 
more systematic training and education 
than the pack hound of the South. The 
dog should be taught, by means of the 
check cord, to follow his master “at 
heel,” become accustomed to strange 
sights and sounds, to come when called 
by voice, to jump in and out of a vehicle 
at command and to ride quietly therein. 

He should be broken to gun, chain, 
and collar, and above all, to know and 
respond to the call of his master’s horn. 
Familiarity should not be countenanced, 
and any desire on his part to jump upon 
or place his front feet upon his master 
checked by gently mashing his hind 
foot by stepping upon it when he rears. 

The native New England hound, 
doubtless through ancestral influence, is 
of a more pliable nature and _ better 
adapted to their style of hunting than 
the Southern hound, which has inherited 
the pack instincts for many generations. 
Yet the Southern hound, owing to his 
extreme speed and brilliancy in driving 
his quarry, is rapidly replacing the na- 
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tive. English hounds are undoubtedly 
more susceptible to training and hand- 
ling, and in England much attention is 
paid to manners and good behavior at 
walk, in the kennel, and in the field. 
The first thing taught is obedience and 
respect to the master; such a thing as 
an unruly hound or a riotous pack is 
almost unknown. 

Unfortunately, in America the very 
opposite is true, a well-mannered, obe- 
dient hound being a rare exception. 
The fact that comparatively few packs 
of American hounds are kept kenneled 
and the absence of “whippers in” is in 
a measure responsible for this unfortu- 
nate condition. While the naturally 
free and independent nature of the 
American hound renders his education 
along this line more difficult than the 
English, there is little or no excuse for 
the harum-scarum manner in which 


dogs are generally fed, handled, and 
taken to and from the hunting ground. 

With the use of couples and an ener- 
getic “whipper in” desirable results will 
soon be apparent, especially if hounds 
are roaded and packed when not actual- 
ly en route to and from the hunting 


ground. Good manners, when once ac- 
quired, should not be allowed to grow 
lax. By display of resolution an un- 
ruly hound is readily subdued and if he 
is mastered at the beginning 
of his training is usually sub- 
missive afterwards. If taken 
in time the desire to resist 
can be more easily overcome 
than the actual resistance can 
be conquered later on. 

Hounds, if properly treat- 
ed, are capable of great affec- 
tion. Their confidence should 
never be abused. “The whip 
is a most dangerous imple- 
ment in most hands, especial- 
ly in those of a trainer whose 
temper is easily ruffled at 
some offense or breach of dis- 
cipline on the part of a 
hound. Firmness and consid- 
eration appeal more to the 
sympathetic nature of the 
hound than. strength and 
cruelty. The whip should 
be used sparingly. 
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With highly nervous or excitable 
hounds that need restraint or correction, 
the voice, if properly modulated, will 
generally have the desired effect. 
Hounds will not readily forgive or for- 
get an undeserved blow and when it is 
too freely bestowed they soon learn to 
consider man as an agent of torture 
rather than as a friend. 

Never make a companion or pet of a 
hound, and never offer to pet or caress 
one in the field. This places them on 
a familiar footing and “familiarity 
breeds contempt.” The pampering and 
petting which many hounds are sub- 
jected to by overindulgent owners is re- 
sponsible for the ruin of many a promis- 
ing hound. 

If not a breeder, in selecting hounds 
particular attention must be paid to 
qualities and characteristics of antece- 
dents, as ancestral influence is certain 
to crop out in later generations. While 
inherited instinct may be more or less 
latent, it is always present and it is 
simply a question of development by 
proper handling and training. One of 
the soundest principles of breeding is 
that the longer certain desirable quali- 
ties have been handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, the more surely 
you can count upon their continuance. 

Heredity is undoubtedly the strongest 
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force in nature. Although it does not 
control the individual peculiarities of a 
sire or dam, where these peculiarities 
have existed for several generations we 
may expect many of them. The farther 
back they extend, the larger and the 
more pronounced will be the percentage. 
A hound with bad qualities is more apt 
to perpetuate them in his progeny than 
he is to throw back to better qualities 
which were possessed by his blue-blood- 
ed ancestors. 

Hunting and training qualities are 
usually inherited from the dam, while 
speed, endurance, and conformation are 
transmitted from the sire. Even a su- 
perficial knowledge of the game indi- 
cates that speed and hunting instinct 
are among the greatest qualities a hound 
should possess and they are much sought 
after, but a hound lacking in vital force, 
stanchness, and endurance can _ never 
excel. 


During the kindergarten course, as 
far as possible, pups should be trained 
under the most favorable hunting con- 
ditions and the work made as easy and 


light as possible. Later on harder prob- 
lems may be submitted for their solu- 
tion. An ideal hunting day is when the 
ground is damp and moist (not frozen), 
with a heavy atmosphere, a cloudy sky, 
and a light southern breeze. 

At six months of age the average 
hound’s brain is sufficiently developed 
to enable him to grasp the simpler rudi- 
inents of training and to realize that he 
has a mission in life other than the 
theft of everything portable he encoun- 
ters. At this age his manners should 
receive proper attention. He should be 
made acquainted with the sights and 
sounds of the road, and no better meth- 
od can be devised than to couple him 
to a quiet, staid, dignified old hound and 
road them through the country. 
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As soon as he is disposed to behave 

himself he should be uncoupled, at first 
only when on the way home. At the 
first indication of levity on his part re- 
couple him promptly, giving him to un- 
derstand the why and the wherefore. 
Never allow hounds to visit a farm- 
house or yard unpunished. Disabuse 
their minds of the idea that they must 
make the acquaintance of every cur of 
high or low degree they meet on the 
road. 
* The first lessons in actual hunting 
should commence when eight to ten 
months of age, according to physical de- 
velopment. If at this stage a careful 
study of the nature and eccentricities 
shows faults too pronounced and not 
easily corrected it is far better to dis- 
pose of the hound than to waste time 
on him, with the liability of others con- 
tracting the same faults. 

It is a very common as well as per- 
nicious custom of the tyro to allow 
hound puppies to hunt and run rabbits. 
This is a serious mistake. Why allow 
them to acquire a habit that it will take 
weeks and months to break them of 
later? It is only fair to say that ninety 
per cent. of the hounds that are first 
entered to hare can never be made ab- 
solutely rabbit proof. 

The best plan is to enter them to 
fox cubs. If a den is not conveniently 
near, and old foxes are scarce, a captive 
fox taught to lead may be utilized in 
the preliminary lessons, at least until 
they learn the intoxicating delight a 
well-bred hound experiences in scenting 
a fox. 

Great care should be exercised in 
using a captive fox to keep it far enough 
away from the pups so they may 
never see or smell it until they run 
across the trail laid for them. In other 
words, a captive fox should never be 
kept anywhere in the vicinity of the 
kennels. 

It is better to hunt puppies where a 
gray rather than a red fox “uses.” 
Should they strike an old red at this 
stage it will not only take the heart out 
of them but his straightaway tactics 
take them out of your field of observa- 
tion. The gray will dodge, twist, and 
make short circles, thus enabling you to 
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note the performance of the puppies and 
to correct their faults. 

The presence of an older and better 
hound teaches the younger how to 
“circle for a loss” and checks the dis- 
position of many young hounds to back 
track when a loss is made. A slow 
hound is best to train with at first, but 
he must not be a potterer or a babbler. 

After he has the fox up and the pup 
has taken hold of the line, if oppor- 
tunity presents to take up the old hound 
without the knowledge of the pup, do 
so. If the pup makes a loss or quits 
from any cause, replace the old hound 
on the line to assist him. If a loss is 
made when hunting alone, do not get 
excited and try to rush him along. 
There is less danger of becoming a pot- 
terer than a rioter. Keep quiet; ex- 
citement is contagious. 

If he shows no disposition to “circle,” 
make the “cast” yourself and gently 
coax him to accompany you. When he 
finally strikes the line cheer him on. 
Never take a hound by the collar or 
lead and put him on the line; get him 
to it naturally and let him think he has 
“struck it off.” No matter how much 
time is lost, let him work out his own 
salvation. This habit of laying on the 
line has proved a curse to the English 
hounds. 


Teaching the Puppies to Go In 


When a distant hound opens and the 
pup fails to “hark” to him, attract his 
attention by repeating the word “Hark” 
sharply, then start rapidly toward the 
sound, urging him to “go to him,” stop, 
cry “Hark,” and repeat this, getting 
nearer all the time until the pup “goes 
in.” Should he be “thrown out” repeat 
this later as the fox is certain to circle 
and return within hearing distance. 

When possible alternate hunting 
alone and with a pack. If hunted al- 
ways with a pack, especially of his su- 
periors, the young dog will soon ac- 
quire a habit of waiting or holding back 
until others make a strike and his use- 
fulness will be much impaired. When 
alone he soon develops confidence in his 
own ability that will later stand him in 
good stead. Hunting with inferior 
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hounds teaches him to go ahead, forge 
for the front, to pick up a loss, and to 
depend upon his own efforts. Hunting 
with better hounds teaches him, through 
observation, how to accomplish these 
ends with accuracy and more ease to 
himself. 

If covert is close, swampy, infested 
with briars, or impenetrable never hunt 
him alone, but with a slow, painstaking 
older hound, which will induce him to 
enter and remain in the face of adverse 
conditions. : 

If inclined to babble or run riot he 
should be given five or six miles of brisk 
road work behind a horse or vehicle 
before “throwing in.” This will take 
off the keen edge and subdue his spirits 
enough to get him down to business. 
One thus inclined should never be 
broken with a noisy hound, but a steady, 
reliable one that knows just when to 
give tongue and how much of it. Pun- 
ishment for babbling and running riot 
should be administered promptly and 
decisively. Spare your voice with young 
hounds. Remember silence is a neces- 
sary qualification of a successful trainer 
and that hounds soon become noisy 
babblers like their masters. 


Hard Fault to Overcome 


Back tracking is a grievous fault, one 
of the hardest to overcome, as well as 
one of the easiest to acquire. A hound 
showing a disposition to back track 
should, as far as possible, be given op- 
portunities to run hot, fresh trails, even 
if the aid of a captive fox is necessary. 
It is far easier to distinguish the right 
way of the track when fresh than when 
cold. 

Great care should be exercised in 
punishing a hound for back tracking. He 
thinks he is right and cannot understand 
the punishment. It is far better to let 
him continue on a back track until it 
“peters out,” for then he realizes that 
something is wrong, especially if in his 
next run he gets near enough to his 
fox to find the scent increasing. Train- 
ing with a drag is very apt to make 
back trackers of any hound. 

If in preliminary lessons you are not 
fortunate enough “to hole” a wild fox, 
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the captive fox should be brought into 
play, a half or three quarter-mile trail 
laid by leading, and the fox securely 
holed at the end. Let the hound run 
the trail to the hole alone; as long as 
he shows a disposition to stay and bay 
do not put in an appearance, but keep 
in viewing distance. 

At the first indication of leaving come 
forward and make exaggerated efforts 
to dislodge the fox, urging the hound 
to bay and get him out. Drop back 
out of sight gradually and repeat your 
actions several times. Finally dig him 
out, and if foxes are plentiful allow 
him to “break” the fox, this being a 
good time to “blood” the hound. 

If when hounds are thrown in cover 
and a “blank draw” results, do not take 
the hounds up, but let them hunt along 
to the next cover. Move slowly, in- 
dicating the direction by a single short 
blast on your horn every few hundred 
yards to enable the hounds to keep in 
touch with you. Moving rapidly has a 
tendency to make “roaders” of other- 
wise good hunters. 

Should a young hound “come in 
while others are hunting, trailing, or 
driving and you cannot induce him to 
go to them, do not allow him to lie 
around or follow you, but send him im- 
mediately to the kennel; otherwise he 
will soon become a confirmed loafer, in 
which case he should be presented with 
an ounce of lead. 

The practiced ear will readily distin- 
guish a hound’s tongue when out of 
sight. When you hear a hound “open” 
do not put spurs to your horse to get 
to him unless you recognize his tongue 
and know him well; he may fool you. 
If other hounds are in sight watch them 
closely. They will “heads up” at the 
sound and listen intently and if they 
are not thoroughly satisfied will resume 
their own hunting. 

This may be repeated several times; 
then without any apparent difference in 
tone the hounds will “hark to it” and 
with bristles up and tails lashing take 
high fences in their eagerness to “get 
in.” They know the characters of their 
hound friends better than you do and 
can tell when they are bluffing or in 
earnest. 
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Never force or hurry hounds in 
puzzling out a cold trail. This is one 
of the most fruitful means of spoiling 
sport as well as hounds. If you feel 
restless and impatient, dismount and sit 
on a fence or stump. If you and your 
horse show impatience, it will surely be 
communicated to the hounds and a 
check will soon develop into a loss. 

Never get ahead of the hounds. Re- 
member, no matter how great the temp- 
tation is to be in front, you cannot 
catch the fox yourself, but you can, and 
probably will, not only spoil a day’s 
sport but you also run the risk of 
spoiling the hounds by such tactics. 

When “casting” never offer to assist 
as long as the dogs are diligently trying 
to “strike it off.” The less they are 
interfered with the better; they under- 
stand finding a fox better than you do. 
Hounds, while fresh, are very excitable 
and unless you want them to overrun 
the line at the first turn and make a 
loss do not keep too close to them when 
driving. This is responsible for spoil- 
ing more good runs than all the bad 
soil, high winds, and climatic conditions 
combined. 

In hunting the trainer should stay 
with the hounds and not allow the 
hounds to stay with him.- They are 
supposed to do the hunting and should 
not learn to rely upon the hunter to 
select likely places to get up the fox 
or strike a trail. 

When hounds are thrown in stay 
perfectly quiet and keep your horse so. 
Hounds are easily rattled at this stage, 
especially if they have been kenneled 
for several days, and too much enthu- 
siasm on your part may cause them to 
riot. 

Frequently, owing to the character 
of the country in wooded districts, it is 
impossible to keep the hounds within 
sight or hearing; then the craft of the 
hunter or trainer with an accurate 
knowledge of the habits of the game 
comes into play. If sheep or cattle are 
in sight he can tell at a glance if they 
have passed in their vicinity, can even 
tell the very direction taken. Every 


flock of fowls, farm dog, or cur of low 
degree is an indicator. 
If there is a band of horses he can 
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tell whether the hounds were close upon 
or far behind the fox. If there is a 
crow or jay bird in the neighborhood 
he can locate the fox, as both are in- 
veterate enemies of the fox and will not 
only “peach” upon him, but do every- 
thing in their power to advise the world 
at large of the fox’s presence. All of 
these signs are Greek to the novice and 
can only be learned by constant obser- 
vation. 

While it is best to train in daytime, 
as the work of hounds can be noted to 
better advantage, good results are ob- 
tained by night hunting, especially in 
the South, where scenting conditions are 
better at night and the fox is more 
easily found, runs longer, and keeps a 
more regular course. 

The trainer should familiarize him- 
self with the tongue or voice of each 
hound. An experienced hunter can tell 
the feelings swaying a hound as each 
note reflected in the music of the mouth 
represents a particular emotion, dis- 
stinctly denoting eagerness, anxiety, un- 
certainty, joy, or distress. 


Necessity of Good Care 


The number of times a week they 
should be hunted at this stage of the 
game depends on how they stand up to 
the work. As much care should be 
taken to see that they do not grow stale 
or sour from overwork as that they do 
not become soft and indolent from lack 
of work. A young hound should never 
be hunted unless he is in good condition. 
Their feet should be examined on the 
start from the kennel and also on the 
return to it. Place the back of the hand 
to the hound’s nose. If it is cold and 
moist he is all right; if it is warm and 
dry he should not be hunted, but given 
a dose of castor oil and light road exer- 


cise. The nose is the only absolute 
correct indicator of condition in a 
hound. 


A bag fox can be liberated occasion- 
ally in blooding young hounds. They 
never run like a wild fox, even when 
they are fresh and uninjured; they gen- 
erally go “down wind,” and though 
hounds run them in only a half-hearted 
way the fox seldom, when turned down 
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under favorable conditions for trailing, 
gets his “ticket of leave.” With twenty 
minutes’ license, hounds should kill in 
about the same amount of time after 
being “laid on the line.” 

Never attempt to call or collect your 
hounds by a false call to game. You 
may fool them a few times, but they will 
soon find you out and you will realize 
that you have cried finally wolf once too 
often. 

All hounds should be taught to swim, 
but do not do it by throwing them into 
the water. When the water is warm 
enough not to chill, take them out in 
a boat a short distance from shore, place 
them gently in the water, and pull 
ashore fast enough to prevent efforts to 
get into the boat. It is seldom that 
more than a couple of lessons are neces- 
sary to make them feel at home in the 
water. 

The homing instinct is possessed in 
a greater or less degree by all hounds 
and should be cultivated to the utmost. 
This should not be done by leaving the 
hound in the woods or hunting ground 
to find his way home alone. Make 
short excursions from home and have 
him confined for an hour after your de- 
parture. Gradually increase the dis- 
tance as well as the time of confinement. 
Whenever a hound returns voluntarily 
to the kennels he should be given a mor- 
sel to eat, no matter what the hour or 
how near feeding time. If you leave 
a hound while out hunting he soon 
loses confidence in you and looks upon 
you as a deserter. 

When you are ready to return, call 
him in with your horn, the tone of 
which you should familiarize him with 
in the kennels. It is remarkable how 
readily they learn the tone of their mas- 
ter’s horn, never to forget it or confuse 
it with another. Use the cow horn in 
preference to the brass instrument. 


The latter has no individuality and it 
is very hard for a hound to distinguish 
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it. ‘There is a peculiar charm, a mys- 
terious sweetness about the tone of a 
good, well-blown cow horn that no 
other musical instrument possesses. Its 
melody fills the heart of a hunter and 
quickens his blood as do the drum and 
bugle that of a soldier. 

One of the most important lessons to 
be taught is that domestic animals are 
not legitimate quarry. The worst habit 
a hound can acquire is sheep killing; 
once acquired no earthly effort can 
break him of it. Young hounds should 
be coupled and frequently taken through 
sheep pastures. Should one show any 
disposition to run or attack a sheep, ride 
him down, whip him thoroughly, and 
give him the impression that you intend 
to kill him then and there. Should he 
repeat the offense, tie him with a short 
rope to a vicious old ram who will take 
pleasure in cracking a few ribs for him, 
and he will forevermore lose his appe- 
tite for mutton. 

As a precaution against hounds run- 
ning deer a young goat should be kept 
in and about the kennels. 

To prevent gun shyness go to the 
kennels at feeding time, and while the 
hounds are eating, fire a few shots from 
a small rifle. Should any of them show 
any evidence of fright or alarm speak 
to and pet them. The next day use the 
twenty-two cartridges, then a revolver, 
and gradually lead up to the shotgun. 
After firing lay the gun on the ground 
for the dogs to inspect at their leisure. 
Some hounds have a predilection for 
running a dog’s track. This is almost 
as bad as the “mutton habit” and calls 
for equally prompt, heroic, and ener- 
getic treatment. 

Between hunting seasons hounds 
should have sufficient active and regular 
work to keep them in discipline, muscles 
hardened, flesh down, and pads well in- 
durated. They will thus be ready to 
resume their training immediately on 
the opening of their second season. 
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HE American people pay 
the highest market price 
for a hearty laugh. Ed- 
die Foy is a better draw- 
ing card than any Shake- 
spearean actor. Jimmy 

Powers has had his name spelled in elec- 
tric lights for so many seasons that 
Broadway wouldn’t be Broadway with- 
out him. Francis Wilson’s comedy legs 
have been worth a fortune to him and 
Willie Coilier can take the worst play 
that was ever written and, by inserting 
a few laughs, make it last out the New 
York season. 

Even in a somber problem play 
there must be some “comedy relief” 
—some place where the spectators 
can “let down” and laugh. Even 
melodrama cannot succeed on thrills 
alone—there must be the low com- 
edian and the soubrette who appears 
with songs. 

Baseball is the great out-of-door 


melodrama of this country. It plays to 
millions every season, and even in our 
most popular sport the comedy idea is 
not discouraged. Every team in the 
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league has its comedian, some lucky 
ones have two or three, and much is 
forgiven the player who knows how to 
make his audience laugh with him or at 
him. 

Baseball has its slap-stick comedians 
as well as its legitimate artists. Arlie 
Latham and Hughey Jennings are 
the Eddie Foys of the diamond—the 
clowns. Men like Johnny Evers and 
Larry McLean are the Willie Colliers 
of the game. Latham and Jennings ap- 
peal to the sense of the ridiculous; 
people howl over their antics just as 
they used to shriek when the man with 
the green whiskers hit the man with the 
blue whiskers on the top of the head 
with a hatchet. Evers and McLean and 
men of that class gain the laugh through 
the quickness of their wit or a bit of ex- 
pressive pantomime. 


What the Fan Wants 


The baseball fan loves the player who 
has a sense of humor. Why did the 
New Yorkers tolerate the unfortunate 
“Bugs” Raymond? I venture to say 
that it was chiefly because of his sense 
of humor, the fact that he was always 
ready to say something to the bleach- 
erites and faced every trying situation 
with a broad grin on his round, red 
face. Rube Marquard was probably a 
better pitcher, but the Rube took him- 
self very seriously and the fans did not 
warm toward him. He did not know 
hew to laugh. 

These baseball comedians usually try 
to make some player on the other team 
the butt of the joke. There is a double 
purpose in this. The player who knows 
that the crowd is laughing at him be- 
comes nervous, irritable, liable to make 
mistakes. There is nothing a ball play- 
er hates worse than the laugh at his ex- 
pense. He can stand the enmity of a 
hostile crowd; that arouses his fighting 
spirit and makes him work harder. But 
‘when he knows that he has been made 
ridiculous, he ‘“‘goes up in the air,” and 
if he is foolish enough to show his re- 
sentment, he makes a bad _ situation 
worse. Some men have been literally 
laughed out of the big leagues, for a 
baseball crowd is quick to recognize the 
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weak spot of the visiting player and 
merciless in its attack upon that point in 
the armor. 

for 


Take, instance, the opposing 
pitcher. He is always the point of at- 
tack. He is the vital position in a 


team’s defense. The pitcher who keeps 
his head about him and works slowly 
and deliberately is always a hard man 
to beat. The antics of the coacher are 
usually directed at the pitcher, for if 
the pitcher “breaks” the game may be 
won before the team behind him can 
make a move to avert the catastrophe. 

Hughey Jennings is probably the 
noisiest man in baseball to-day. When 
his team goes to bat, Hughey takes off 
his coat and goes out into the coacher’s 
box off first base. He becomes the 
stage manager of the show, and while 
he is there to coach the runners and give 
signals to his men, he spends half the 
time making the crowd laugh and 
“working on” the opposing pitcher. 

It is not a pleasant thing for a young 
pitcher to know that the heaviest hit- 
ters of the slugging Detroit lineup are 
coming up against him and it does not 
relieve his feelings in the least to hear 
Jennings yell in tones audible outside 
the grounds: : 

“Ye-e-e-e-cow! NOW we're going 
to bring up the heavy artillery! Here 
they come! GIT READY THERE, 
COBB!” 

And then Mr. Jennings stands on 
one leg and plucks grass and eats it. 
Hughey Jennings is the Nebuchadnez- 
zar of baseball. During the course of a 
season he eats enough grass to stuff a 
mattress. Probably he doesn’t like 
grass, but the crowd always howls when 
Hughey begins his afternoon meal. He 
is a thorn in the side of all the ground- 
keepers. Some of them say they are go- 
ing to sprinkle Paris green around the 
coaching lines to discourage Hughey’s 
appetite. 

All the time Jennings is on the line, 
he watches the opposing pitcher like a 
cat. Woe to the young man who pro- 
tests to the umpire about a bad decision. 
Jennings is after him like a flash. 

“You’re ASKING for ’em now, are 
you? Little worried, eh? Kind of 
choking up!” Then to the batter: 
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“Get after him, boy! You've got him 
scared !” 

The pitcher may believe that he had 
every right to appeal to the umpire on 
a bad decision, but if he listens to Jen- 
nings long enough, Hughey will worry 
him, and the pitcher who begins to wor- 
ry is lost. 

There was Rube Waddell. Rube is 
probably the most eccentric citizen that 
ever fingered a baseball. In spite of his 
thousand and one eccentricities, Rube 
was able to stand in the box and send 
the strikes whistling over the plate. All 
the loud-mouthed comedians in the 
American League went after Rube 
Waddell in vain, yet when he jumped 
his contract and played a short engage- 
ment on the Pacific Coast he found a 
player who was always able to destroy 
his presence of mind. 

“Brick” Devereaux, a _red-headed 
Irishman with a voice like a steam siren 
and a torrent of conversation, could al- 
ways break Rube’s nerve and destroy his 
control. At that time Rube, who was a 
big star in fast company, was playing 
in a minor league and he regarded him- 
self as a little too fast for his company. 
“Brick” laid his finger upon this weak- 
ness and he always began his campaign 
in the same way. 

“Why, you great big farmer!” Brick 
would shout. “Who ever told you 
YOU could pitch baseball! You and 
your morning practice pitching!” 

Now to call a pitcher a “morning 
practice pitcher” is a deadly insult. 
Rube would begin to prick up his ears 
when he heard that. By this time the 
bleacherites would be chiming in and 
encouraging Devereaux to “go get him.” 

“Couldn’t stay East any longer, 
hey?” Brick would yell. “Big League 
too fast for you? I don’t wonder they 
chased you away!” 

By this time Waddell would begin to 
talk back, a fatal error. 

“Beginnin’ to cry now, are you?” 
Brick would howl. ‘Well, if I couldn’t 
pitch any better than you can, I’d cry 
myself!” 

In five minutes the Rube’s team cap- 
tain would be forced to take him out of 
the box to keep him from throwing the 
ball over the grand stand. The effect of 
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the constant prodding was to destroy 
the Rube’s control and with that gone 


‘his great speed became a menace to his 


own team. 

The thing which annoyed Waddell 
was the constant hammering at his 
pride. It made him angry to be told 
that he was no longer fit to play in fast 
company. The Rube knew it was not 
true and he knew that Devereaux knew 
it was not true, but it galled him to 
have a few thousand bleacherites calling 
him a farmer and a fallen star. 

.This was slap-stick comedy with a 
vengeance, for there is nothing quite so 
amusing to a baseball crowd as the dis- 
comfiture of a player—a visiting player. 
There is a streak of cruelty in the base- 
ball fan and he is as quick with the 
down-turned thumb as any Roman sen- 





HE WAS ALWAYS READY TO 
THING TO THE BLEACHERITES. 


SAY SOME- 
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ator. 


It is always the visiting player 
who gets it. 

The umpire is another unfortunate 
who has no “home town.” Slap-stick 
comedy does not succeed against an um- 
pire, for he has the power to drive an 
offending player from the field; but 
when an umpire is driven to distraction 
by a player who never commits an act 
for which he may be disciplined, the sit- 
uation becomes complicated. 

There was the case of Umpire Klem 
and Johnny Evers, the sardonic little 
“baseball lawyer” who performs at sec- 
ond base for the Chicago club of the 
National League. 

Johnny Evers has been called the 
“brains of the National League.” He 
is a weasel in action and a dash of vitriol 
in argument. When it comes to re- 
partee between opposing players, there 
is no man in the National League who 
seeks to entangle the young Mr. Evers. 
Being a player of more than ordinary 
intelligence, Evers is usually careful to 
avoid open collision with an umpire, for 
that may result in banishment and fine. 
Nevertheless, Johnny Evers gave Um- 
pire Klem more trouble last season than 
all the “scrappy” ball players in the 
League, and in the end drove the chunky 
little arbiter almost into nervous pros- 
tration. 

The war began in St. Louis in mid- 
season. Evers questioned one of Klem’s 
decisions and was ordered off the field. 
As the player departed, he picked up 
Klem’s pocket broom which he used to 
sweep the dust from the plate. Klem 
did not see the act, but he heard the 
roar of laughter, and when he missed 
the broom he suspected Evers. The 
broom was a small thing, worth fifteen 
cents at the outside, but the small act 
of petty lawlessness rankled and Klem 
began to watch Evers. 

The little weasel was careful to give 
Klem no chance to order him from the 
field and the broom was never men- 
tioned in their conversations. Klem 


went to Chicago to umpire a series there. 
Evers, the first man at bat for Chicago, 
pulled a package from his pocket and 
presented it to Klem with a low bow. 

“A small gift with my compliments,” 
said he. 
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Klem unwrapped the package and 
found it to contain a neat whisk broom 
in a leather case. The players roared 
and Klem could think of nothing to say, 
But he kept on watching Evers. 

A few days later, in Philadelphia, 
Klem was umpiring the bases. A Quak- 
er started to steal second and Evers, 
taking the throw, put the ball on the 
runner. Klem called the man safe, and 
even the Philadelphia crowd laughed, 
for Evers seemed to have had his man 
by three feet. 

When Klem called the man safe 
Evers dropped to the ground and curled 
up with his head on the bag. He slept 
so soundly that it took Tinker and 
Chance and the rest of the infield to 
wake him up and the fans enjoyed this 
bit of by-play immensely. Klem had no 
recourse. He did not want to put the 
second base man out of the game; it 
would have been an unpopular move 
and the circumstances did not warrant 
it. 


Laying for Evers 


There was nothing for Klem to do 
but nurse his wrath and wait his chance 
to discipline Evers, and as the player 
was aware of this condition he walked 
very softly, irritating Klem as much as 
he dared and stopping just on the verge 
of the danger mark. Every man on the 
Chicago team was watching the course 
of the feud; rumors of it crept into the 
newspapers and the bleachers began to 
take an interest and help to stir up the 
strife. 

At last Klem could stand it no longer. 
The Cubs were coming to New York 
for a series. It may have been that 
Klem had told his troubles to John 
Heydler, acting president of the Na- 
tional League. At any rate, he dared 
Evers to go up to the office of the 
league and call upon Heydler. Evers 
grinned. ‘Then Klem ‘told Evers he 
would give him one hundred dollars if 
he would call upon John Heydler. 
There was an inference that a rod was 
waiting in pickle for the bad little boy 
of the league. 

When Klem offered money, Evers be- 
gan to take notice and he baited Klem 
unmercifully. The price of the visit 
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began to drop until at last Evers had 
many witnesses that Klem had offered 
him five dollars to call upon the head 
of the league. 

One Saturday morning Johnny Evers 
did drop in upon Heydler and spent a 
very pleasant half hour. Evers, off the 
diamond, is politeness itself. That af- 
ternoon at the Polo Grounds Evers went 
about his preliminary work with a broad 
grin on his face. Just before the game 
was called Umpire Klem appeared. 
When he walked over to the visitors’ 
bench to ask Chance about the battery 
and the lineup, Evers politely asked for 
his five dollars. 

“I called on Heydler this morning 
and now I want that five,” said he. 

Klem refused to give him the money. 
Evers was astonished. He appealed to 
his witnesses. 

“Didn’t he say he’d give me five?” 
he asked. “He owes it to me and I 
want it.” 

Klem refused to believe that Evers 
had seen Heydler and would not pay 
the money. Evers began asking him 
about it again when he went to the bat. 
Klem had put into his hands a powerful 
weapon, one which he could use with- 
out fear of discipline. 

“Why don’t you pay him the money ?” 
the men on the Chicago bench were 
howling. ‘The fans heard it and took 
up the cry. Evers told Klem that he 
did not want the money to spend. 

“T want it as a souvenir,” he argued. 
“Tf you'll give it to me, I'll have it 
framed! I want to show it to my fam- 
ily and tell ’em I got it from YOU.” 

Aw, shut up!” said the pestered Klem. 

All through the game Evers talked 
about his five dollars. He never passed 
near Klem without saying something to 
him about men who would not pay their 
debts. Klem’s nerves grew raw from 
constant heckling. When Evers made 
a hit and got on the bases he whooped 
at Klem and held up five fingers. When 
Klem warned him to keep still he con- 
tented himself with holding up his right 
hand and making a great show of count- 
ing his fingers. Before he had done this 
long every man on the grounds knew 
that Klem owed Evers five dollars and 
the fans began to ask Klem about it. 
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Every time they saw Evers counting his 
fingers they roared with laughter. 

The chances are that Umpire Klem 
will never hear the last of that five- 
dollar bill, for Evers will keep asking 
for it just as long as he remains in the 
league, and that sort of thing, when it 
becomes public property and spreads to 
the bleachers, makes an umpire’s life 
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THE COACHER’S BOX. 


miserable. This case furnishes a fine 
example of the silent byplay with which 
a crowd may be amused and an umpire 
annoyed without recourse. An umpire, 
poor fellow, is always fair game and 
there is no closed season for him. 

The big, wide German, Hans Wag- 
ner, is also something of a baseball com- 
edian. He is too much interested in his 
batting average to play any comedy 
while he is at the plate, but when he 
is galloping around the infield he finds 
time to make the crowd laugh. One of 
his best tricks is to pretend that a hard- 
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hit ball has almost knocked him off his 
feet, but he always recovers in time to 
shoot the runner out at first base. 

Like most “joshers,” Hans is very 
sensitive. When he is hitting the ball 
hard and often, nothing can annoy him 
and he cavorts around the bases, grin- 
ning like a gargoyle and cracking his 
broad Teutonic jokes upon everyone in 
sight. When his batting average is 
crawling up a few points each game 
he is the strongest “josher” on the dia- 
mond, and life is a glad, sweet song for 
Hans and a misery to the opposing 
pitchers. 

Everything is funny to Hans then, 
but the minute his batting average suf- 
fers a slump the world’s complexion 
changes for him. He becomes a pessi- 
mist. A baseball pessimist is a crab, and 
when things are not breaking well for 
Hans’s batting average he is the crab- 
bedest crab in the world. 


Figures They Never Forget 


There are a few figures which the 
fans may be trusted to carry in their 
minds. ‘They know the percentage of 
the home team, the number of games 
Mathewson has won and the batting 
average of Hans Wagner and Ty Cobb. 
If anything happens to Hans’s batting 
average he may be sure to hear about 
it from the bleachers. 

Last summer he took a bad slump in 
his hittings—that is to say, a bad slump 
for Wagner. Hans expects two hits a 
game; if he does not get them he wor- 
ries about it. When he goes through a 
whole game without a safe hit, it takes 
a brave man to talk with him. 

Right in the middle of this slump 
Hans arrived at the Polo Grounds with 
the Pittsburgh team. The first time he 
came to bat he struck out and that start- 
ed the rooters after him. Hans walked 
back to the bench rumbling like a vol- 
cano and scowling at the hostile rooters. 

The next time at bat he took a ter- 
rific swipe at the ball. He was so anx- 
ious to “kill it” that he hit low and the 
ball popped into the air, a sickly, infield 
fly which Larry Doyle captured with- 
out an effort. Hans started back for 
the bench with his head hanging low. 
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The aged Arlie Latham, sitting on the 
bench with the Giants, poked his gray 
head out from beneath the canopy and 
yelled: 

“Wie gehts, Hans! 
batting average?” 

Hans, the mighty, paused with one 
foot in the air. He couldn’t remon- 
strate with the twenty thousand rooters 
who were laughing at him, but here was 
a victim! He turned in his tracks and 
strode over to the New York bench. 
Laying one hairy paw upon the top of 
the canopy, he crossed his large feet and 
with the other fist doubled up, he told 
Latham what he thought of him, wind- 
ing up with: 

“And I'll see you after the game, 
too!” 

“The only place that I could ever see 
YOU after a game,” retorted Latham, 
“would be down at the bank, counting 
your money!” 

This was another center shot. Hans 
opened his.mouth, but he could think 
of nothing to say, and while he was try- 
ing to make an adequate collection of 
language, Umpire Hank O’Day touched 
him on the elbow and led him away 
from there. 

Wagner fumed during the rest of the 
game, and the hostile crowd, quick to 
see what had nettled him, gave him no 
peace. One statistical “bug” made it 
his business to sit close to the visitors’ 
bench for the remainder of that series, 
and every time Hans failed to get a 
hit this mathematical wonder quickly 
calculated Wagner’s batting average 
and announced the drop in figures car- 
ried out to five decimal places. Hans 
would have paid a large fine if he could 
have got his hands on that fellow. 

The thing which stung the big Ger- 
man was Latham’s insinuation that he 
was somewhat of a miser. He has made 
a great deal of money since he has been 
playing baseball and he has saved most 
of it, but there is something which Hans 
likes better than money and he proved 
it just before the 1909 season opened. 

Wagner had announced. his retire- 
ment from the game. The Pittsburgh 
people began to worry. The magnate 
offered Hans more money. He waved 
it aside. 


How is your 














THE FANS CAN BE DEPENDED UPON TO REMEMBER THE BATTING 
AVERAGE OF WAGNER AND COBB, 


“T’m tired,” he said. “I got plenty 
money. I guess I quit playing ball.” 

Barney Dreyfuss satisfied himself 
that Wagner meant what he said. The 
loss of Hans Wagner would be a na- 
tional sorrow; it would be a tragedy 
for the Pittsburgh club. The late Harry 
C. Pulliam, president ofethe National 
League, had known Wagner ever since 
he came into the big league. Pulliam 
was a man who knew men. He real- 
ized what the loss of Hans Wagner 
would mean, and he made a trip down 
to Pittsburgh to see the big German. 
Hans repeated his statement. 

“T’m tired of playing ball. I got 
money and I don’t have to work any 
more if I don’t want to. And I tell you 
honest, I don’t want to. No, it ain’t 
money; they wanted to give me more 
money.” 

Harry Pulliam thought he knew 
Wagner better than any other man in 


baseball, his simplicity, his honesty, and, 
under all, the soft heart of the man. 
Pulliam folded up the blank contract 
and put it away in his pocket. 


“T’m sorry, Hans. A lot of other 
people will be sorry, too.” 

“Huh!” sniffed Wagner. 

“Oh, it isn’t Dreyfuss I’m thinking 
about,” said Pulliam. ‘There are other 
people who will feel worse over your 
going than Barney.” 

“What people?” asked Hans inno- 
cently. 

“Why, a lot of fellows who work in 
the mills around Pittsburgh,” said Pul- 
liam. ‘Those men work hard, Hans, 
every day in the week, and they don’t 
get much money, either. But when Sat- 
urday comes those fellows are all out 
at the ball park—on the _ bleachers. 
About the only fun those fellows have 
in life is to get out to the ball park on 
a Saturday afternoon and see Hans 
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Wagner hit that ball... . It will be 
kind of tough if they miss that, won’t 


in . The only bright spot in the 
week. 
“Hey!” ‘broke i in Hans gruffly, “gim- 


me dot contract! I'll play!” 

So it isn’t always the money, even 
with a baseball player. The fellows 
from the mills saw Wagner bat a pen- 
nant into Pittsburgh town last year, and 
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but for that one soft spot in his heart, 
baseball history might have been 
changed. 

Here’s to the big summer show with 
its matinée idols and its comedians, both 
low and light! Any performance which 
takes a man into the open air and makes 
him laugh and forget the increased cost 
of living is worth while! 


Play ball! 
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YPERESTHETIC fly _fisher- 
men may regard the catching of 
trout at night, with bait, as 

murder, more or less wanton. Per- 
haps it is, if one sits on a rock easy 
of access and with a stout rod and 
thick line handles his prey like sun- 
fish. But given the conditions of a 
fairly dark night and a lively moun- 
tain stream in which the successions of 
falls, rapids, and pools are close and the 
fish of good size, I maintain that the 
proposition is sufficiently sporting. It 
is by no means my experience that trout 
will always bite at night; and the diffi- 
culties of handling the hooked fish in 
the darkness test pretty thoroughly one’s 
patience and skill. - 

One night last summer I was making 
my way cautiously down a mountain 
brook in the Catskills, using not bait 
but flies, which I sank a few inches be- 





THE TROUT AT NIGHT 


BY BANNISTER MERWIN 


I was 


low the surface of every pool. 
a bit sore because in one pool I had just 
hooked and lost what must have been 


the granddaddy of them all. We all 
know about the big fish we have had 
hooked but have never seen. Well, this 
fellow—shall,I go on? 

However, two or three pools farther 
along the flies had hardly got below the 
surface when something happened. It 
wasn’t a granddaddy this time, but 
a full-sized parent, and I knew by his 
failure to break water that he was a 
brown. The pool was, perhaps, twenty 
feet across. Before I could get busy he 
had described half a dozen angular geo- 
metrical patterns all over it. Only by 


the changing directions of the pull could 
I tell what he was doing. There in 
that velvety darkness there was as pret- 
ty a two-minute battle as a man could 
want, before the fish was landed. 


I got 
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him at last. He measured sixteen 
inches. 

After that the flies failed to interest 
the fish, and I put on a worm. ‘There 
was a pool, a quarter of a mile farther 
on where I had been by day. By night 
I found it mysteriously different. Some- 
where beneath its surface was a long, 
flat rock, past which the current raced 
and under which the good trout lurked. 
I entrusted my bait to the current, and 
manipulated it until I felt sure that it 
was in the right water beyond the rock. 

Now, there were suckers in that pool 
—measly, useless fish that had a way of 
interfering with the fisherman at night. 
My bait had not been long in the cur- 
rent when I felt the slow, steady pull 
which signals the ingurgitating sucker. 
I freed my bait, despite the fish’s pro- 
testing wriggle. Again the steady pull; 
and again I gently drew the hook away. 
But when for the third time the per- 
sistent sucker began his greedy game, I 
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felt that he had necessitated his own re- 
moval from the scene of action. He 
had refused to accept my kindly hints; 
therefore he would have to be caught. 
So I let him tamper with the worm un- 
til he had time to get it well within his 
fleshy mouth, and then I struck. 

Wow! Ten feet away something 
jumped clear of the water. For an in- 
stant I did not realize that the leaping 
fish was my “sucker,” but the action of 
the rod soon told me the truth. There 
was a struggle during which my wits 
and skill were hard taxed to avoid sus- 
pected but unseen dangers. Three times 
that fish leaped out of his element be- 
fore at last I got the landing net un- 
der him. Still dazed, I climbed the 
bank and struck a match. My “sucker” 
was a thirteen-inch brook trout. 

The ingenuities of the trout are 
known to be many, but this was the 
first time I had ever heard of one delib- 
erately imitating a sucker. 
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Oya From Golf Illustrated, London 
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“sSaY, HOW MANY DID YOU HAVE DOWN IN THAT QUARRY?” 


“THREE.” 
“THREE? 


WHY, WE DISTINCTLY HEARD SIX SHOTS.” 


“THAT'S SO, BUT THREE OF THEM WERE ECHOES.” 





DUCKS AND A BIT 
OF RED FLANNEL 


by Percy M. saan «4 


URIOSITY may have 

killed the cat—I’m free to 

confess that I don’t know. 

But I do know that it has 

killed a whole lot of ducks. 

So the answer is that in 
proportion as you make yourself an ob- 
ject calculated to arouse curiosity, in 
just such preportion can you nail wild 
fowl, and at an expense of only a little 
hard work, the price of your ammuni- 
tion, and the amount of effort necessary 
for you to appear eccentric enough to 
satisfy an. audience of webfoots, which, 
of course, varies according to your 
knowledge of broadbill and flags and 
“flagging.” 

Perhaps the best method for the av- 
erage man to adopt in order that he 
may appear sufficiently curious is, first, 
the wearing of a cap with a red flan- 
nel lining; second, turning it inside out 
when in the act of acting eccentric; 
third, it is advisable that the remain- 
der of one’s person be kept strictly in 
seclusion, preferably behind an ample 
tuft of beach grass or a tangle of sand 
cedars. All of which is a rather windy 
way of saying that red cloth is the best 
thing to use when “flagging” ducks. 

“Flagging” ducks! Does that sound 
a trifle unfamiliar? It may if you live 
in the interior, where the mallards grow 
in the rice sloughs, and all you have to 
do to kill a mess is to tramp across the 
pasture and shoo them out. And on the 
other hand, if you live along the open 
bays of the coast line, you have prob- 
ably taken a hand at this game your- 
self. 

At any rate, it’s good sport, for you 
have to work hard for the game, and it 
requires patience, perseverance, and a 
willingness to grin in the teeth of south- 
west gales and face the long fingers of 


sleet that choke the northeast storms. 
And oftenest you are without success, 
for the best “flagger” may fail on a 
dozen flocks before he gets one to shore. 

It is practiced to some extent on 
Great South Bay, this “flagging,” and 
occasionally on most of the low-lying 
coves and bays along the northern coast, 
but as a general rule it is not favored 
by city sportsmen, who usually prefer 
the more comfortable and far more pro- 
ductive way of shooting from a battery 
or blind. But if true sport is rated ac- 
cording to the obstacles to be overcome 
in attaining an end, battery and blind 
shooting are far outclassed by “flag- 
ging.” 

It may have originated from the old 
Chesapeake Bay method of luring the 
vast flocks of canvasback that once 
swarmed that water with a little dog 
trained to play with a ball in plain 
sight on the shore. Of course the dog 
and the ball excited the curiosity of the 
ducks and they swam in to investigate 
until the man who owned dog and ball 
arose from behind the dead grass and 
raked their desperately climbing ranks. 

Somehow the story of the ball and 
the dog never took a hard grip on the 
gunners of the more northern states. 
Perhaps they did not have the right kind 
of dogs or the right methods of training. 
Perhaps the idea cid not seem quite 
plausible. But while they discarded 
the doggy way of arousing curiosity, 
they deviced another means to the same 
end. Thet was the red flag. 

If you drop into any of the life-sav- 
ing stations along the south shore of 
Long Island on Fire Island beach dur- 
ing duck time, you will find a tat- 
tered red square of bunting or flannel 
tucked in some easily accessible corner, 
and at least one cap with a bright red 
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lining. If you propose a morning with 
the ducks, the life-saver who is off duty 
that day, instead of hauling out decoys, 
will dig up the well-worn flag and take 
you off for a day of master sport. 

He will lead you down to the bay 
‘side of the beach, where the frozen sea- 
weed stretches a hummocky path east 
and west as far as you can see, and up 
one of these lumpy lanes he will drive 
you until a raft of broadbill is sighted 
on the water a quarter of a mile or less 
from the shore. Then, if he has not 
already done so, he will give you a brief 
but meaty bit of instruction essential to 
the success of the hunt. 

“Follow me, keep out of sight, and 
do what I tell you,” he will say. 

Up over the low sand banks that 
squat along the bay in puny contrast 
to the lofty dunes across the beach on 
the ocean side, he will steal with you at 
his heels. Once safe behind the shel- 
ter of the low dunes, he will permit you 
to shake the stoop out of your shoul- 
ders, only to insist on your putting it 
in again as soon as an opening in the 
sand allows sight of you from the wa- 


ter, for this “flagging” must be done 


right or not at all. Ducks will never 
come in answer to a flag where they 
have previously seen a figure skulking 
around. Your life-saver knows. this, 
and he is not in the mood to see that 
long tramp go for naught. So he in- 
sists on your making the stalk, “sneak” 
he calls it, perfectly. 

When the cramp in your back becomes 
almost unbearable and you are begin- 
ning to wonder if your shoulders have 
grown fast to the nape of your neck, 
your guide will turn and whisper: 
“Down on your face and crawl. 
They’re right over that bunch of tall 
grass, *bout five gun shot from shore, 
an’ we got to go easy now.” 

“Go easy,” you grumble under your 
breath, “what in blazes do you think 
I’ve been doing!” 

But you follow his example all the 
same and fall flat on your stomach like 
a great, foolish snake. And then will 
begin the real art of the campaign. 
Over the frozen sand, through minia- 
ture gullies filled with crusted snow 
that cuts your hands, around clumps of 
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gnawing gray-brown briers he will lead, 
until, obeying instructions, you pause 
and cautiously raising your eye above 
the high tussock of beach grass look out 
upon a rare sight. 

Instantly your tribulations are for- 
gotten, for there are few lovers of the 
gun who will balk at an unpleasant 
half hour through rough cover when 
that half hour leads them to within two 
hundred yards of the black necks, blue 
bills, and gray penciled backs of one 
hundred broadbill, especially when there 
is a reasonable chance of reducing the 
two hundred yards to forty at no more 
cost than an hour’s wait with the chilly 
southwest wind playing mournfully 
down the spinal column. 


On the Edge of Tragedy 


Instinctively you feel your hands 
tighten on your double barrel, and even 
before the warning whisper of your 
guide to keep low and quiet reaches 
you, you are flattening out on the cold 
sand like an elongated pancake. 

Then you witness the opening scene 
of a drama which the slightest un- 
toward event may turn into a tragedy 
for you instead of for the ducks. Keep- 
ing carefully concealed, your man re- 
moves his corduroy cap, turns it inside 
out so that the red flannel lining shows 
dull in the cold gleam from the winter 
sun, and attaches the cap to a light 
stick of driftwood that is near. Then 
he gently raises the improvised banner 
above the grass tops and as géntly low- 
ers it again. 

A minute goes by, then another, and 
again the red flag waves above the 
grass, sways from side to side an in- 
stant, and is withdrawn. You look out 
at the raft of sleek birds so close that 
you can see the light backs of the 
drakes and the brown, white-barred 
wings of the hens. ‘There is not the 
slightest sign that they have seen the 
questioning waving of the guide’s red 
signal. Gracefully they ride the waves, 
head to wind, and up against the cold 
breeze you hear the soft burr-rr-r_ pe- 
culiar to their breed as they talk to each 
other in duck tongue. 

Slowly the red banner rises again, 
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this time a little higher, and waves a 
little longer ere it is withdrawn. And 
then one big drake that you have no- 
ticed swimming a few yards in the lead 
of the raft raises his black neck and 
“rubbers.” That is a signal for action. 
Instantly every neck is erect, and as the 
flag rises coaxingly, mysteriously, and 
vanishes, you hear a suppressed chuckle 
in your ear and a whispered voice: “I 
got ’em that time. Now watch ’em 
come.” 


Drifting almost imperceptibly, but — 


steadily, with necks lifted, heads turn- 
ing from side to side, and with every 
sign of curiosity in their actions, the 
great raft that had a moment before 
seemed so inaccessible, draws in toward 
you. And always the red, luring flag 
beckons over the brown grass, a little 
lower and a little less frequently, until 
finally just the edge of it is shown at 
intervals of several minutes. 


When the Ducks Rise 


Then when it is withdrawn altogeth- 
er and the driftwood stick drops from 


the hand of your guide, you feel a great 
lump rise in your throat and your heart 


thump violently against your ribs. 
Your arms stiffen on your gun, and the 
single word “Now” hisses in your ear. 
But before you can stagger to your 
knees, the roar of black powder deafens 
you as the man at your side rakes the set- 
ting flock with his single barrel. Then 
with the thunder of desperate wings the 
flock springs to air, and through the 
blue veil of smoke you see a struggling 
maze of white bodies and stiff black 
necks, and you cut three of them off 
with your right barrel and two with 
the left. 

But even as you press your finger on 
the second trigger, a wild man goes 
cavorting down the slope to the beach 
and out into the water, tugging at hip- 
boots and loading and firing the single 
barrel with astonishing dexterity as 
cripple after cripple laid low by the 
pitiless fire of the pot shot, struggles for 
the open. But at least you have the 
satisfaction in your own conscience that 
the five plump birds that float farthest 
from shore were cut out of the clean 
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air by your gun. And the bay man— 
well, it is different with him. He has a 
soulful respect for the price of shells. 
Six ducks with one shell approaches 
nearer perfection with him than six 
ducks with six -shells. 

And after all, you can’t blame him so 
much. Existence in the life-saving sta- 
tions along the coast is pretty monot- 
onous, and not conducive to the high- 
est methods of sportsmanship. Seven 
days a week on a lonely sand reach cut 
off from the world by seven miles of 
bleak water, with nothing to do but 
sleep and eat and drill, and then sleep 
and eat and drill some more, week af- 
ter week, month after month, is fraught 
with grave similarity. Even the patrol 
of the lonesome sand dunes in the teeth 
of the grape and canister of the storm 
loses the charm of battle, and the 
weary watching through long dark days 
and blacker nights, with the angry sea 
snarling on one side and the dreary bay 
on the other, the gray scud above and 
the whispering sand below, make strong 
men look for change and excitement 
with a longing that the sea-swept 
schooner on the outer bar comes too 
infrequently to satisfy. And there is a 
certain amount of excitement in the 
slaughter of ducks. 

Now all this takes me back to one 
wild, windy sunrise in December a 
dozen years ago, when I was living 
along the beaches, a sort of vagabond- 
ish, supremely happy existence. Half 
a mile away against the east that flared 
red each dawn and from which the twi- 
light strode gauntly upon me in the 
winter afternoons squatted the life-sav- 
ing station. And.in it was “Dime.” 

Just why “Dime” I do not know. 
Perhaps because of some partiality to 
certain denominations in the coin of the 
realm during years past. I never in- 
quired. I know him as a man who 
would rather shoot ducks than hold a 
responsible job in the city (he had 
given up one to take to the beaches) 
and therein lay the strong tie that bound 
us. 

“Dime” could not go shooting except 
on his off days. The station rules for- 
bade it. So I waited for my big ex- 
cursions until he could accompany me. 














And then came that cold December 
day. 

It was the tail end of a long south- 
east blow. Over on the ocean, a fierce 
surge pounded like distant thunder 
in a sounding cavern. The bleak bay 
reached vaguely into the half light of 
the dawn, a smother of foam. A gust 
of frozen sand that lisped against the 
walls of my shack brought “Dime” 
with it. 

“Cold,” said he. “Cold—and the ice 
is making porridge in the still water 
along shore, and every bird in the bay’s 
up under the lee. We'll flag ’em!” 

I saw the wisdom of his plan. It is 
impossible, or nearly so, to flag broad- 
bill up against a ragged lee shore, but 
where the water is quiet on a windward 
shore, they come like chickens to corn— 
sometimes. 

We started, pushing our way full in- 
to the flame from the redly lifting sun, 
struggling over the frozen hummocks of 
seaweed, with the thin ice in the hol- 
lows cracking under our feet. Sudden- 
ly “Dime,” who was leading, stopped, 
and slunk back from shore. 

“Whistlers!” he grunted. ‘A dozen 
—fifteen—maybe more. Sneak!” 

Nothing but broadbill and red heads 
will answer the flag—that is, none of 
the other birds we have along our 
Northern coast States. I don’t know 
about others. Whistlers, buffleheads, 
oldsquaws, and sheldrake are imper- 
vious. I knew that the shot must be 
made when we jumped the birds and 
they were close to shore. 

We dropped back behind the grass 
and sand and crawled. It seemed a 
mile; perhaps it was one quarter that 
distance. Then “Dime” made straight 
for the shore. 

“They’re right behind that point,” he 
warned. 

We rose above the bank simultane- 
ously, and the whistlers (golden-eyes is 
their proper name) lifted against the 
off-shore wind, their white fronts and 
black and brown heads showing vividly 
before us. My gun barked sharply, 
“Dime’s” crashed with the black pow- 
der, and five of them crumpled, hung 
a bare instant in midair, and ritched 
with little splashes to the water. 
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At the sound of our guns, fifty thou- 
sand wild fowl out in the open bay rose, 
leaving a long white harrow behind 
them, swung off before the gale, cir- 
cled, beat back a few yards to wind- 
ward, set their wings, and alighted 
again. 

“Ducks!” said “Dime.” 

“Ducks!” I answered. 

That was all. We gathered the 
whistlers, cached them behind a bunch 
of seaweed and moved on. 

“Brant!” said “Dime,” and there was 
a hint of excitement in his voice this 
time, for the shy wanderers of the 
bleak coasts are highly esteemed and 
hard to bag. 

Again we “sneaked.” 
were mistaken. We came out at the 
wrong place. ‘Two miniature bays in 
the shore lay close together, and 
“Dime” had mistaken the one in which 
the birds were feeding. We detoured 
and when we emerged the brant were 
well off shore, having heard us. It was 
a long shot, but we got two of them 
and “Dime” went out in his waders and 
gathered them in. 


This time we 


Them 


Then we rounded a sharp point just 
in time to escape being run down by 
three big Canada geese, probably de- 
tached from a flock and seeking a rest- 
ing place on the sand bars. They tow- 
ered, and in the surprise of it, I missed 
both barrels, while “Dime” followed 
suit. As the big fellows climbed the 
sky, out of the tails of our eyes we 
caught a glimpse of something that sent 
us skulking to the cover of the grass 
without the loss of an instant. Not half 
a mile ahead, lying within a few hun- 
dred yards of shore, was a great raft 
of ducks. 

“Broadbill, sure!” gasped “Dime” 
excitedly, swinging his gun into the hol- 
low of his arm. “Now for the flag 
and some fun. ‘There must be two 
acres of ’em.” 

We fell far back into the hollows of 
the sand and made the long “sneak.” 
Our judgment was good, for when we 
crept out behind a bank thickly grown 
with beach grass, we were directly op- 


Just Waiting for 
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posite the dark, living mass of ducks. 
“Dime” worked the flag. 

Slowly, carefully, he raised the red 
cloth over the brown tangle, for a flag 
should never be moved quickly at first. 
A brief instant it waved and fell. 
Some sort of Providence must have ar- 
ranged for those birds to answer that 
call. The first wave caught them. Up 
went the necks and the great raft be- 
gan to move. 

“Easy! Easy!” murmured “Dime” 
half to himself. “Too much of the red 
at first makes ’em fly sometimes.” 

He waited a full minute; then gave 
them another signal. It worked like 
magic. Slowly the head of the flock 
swung in, and the rest followed. Al- 
luringly, appealingly, almost pathetical- 
ly, “Dime” called again. Then he 
turned to me, his voice quivering with 
excitement. 

“That left wing of the bunch is most- 
ly redheads,” he whispered. “Oh, this 
is the chance of a season!” 

He was right. I could see the brick- 
colored heads of the drakes with ease, 
and they were almost within gunshot, 
huddled close and coming slowly, but 
coming, coming! 

Once more “Dime” gave them the 
edge of the flag, and then we crouched 
breathless as they drifted within range. 
From the tail of my eye I saw “Dime’s” 
old hammer gun nose its way out 
through the grass, and instantly the 
thought came that he would not pot 
them. I knew him too well for that. 
Quick as was that thought, before it 
was finished I felt him rising above 


me like the eruption from a volcano, 
I flung myself to my feet as the 
mighty thunder of wings burst upon my 
ears. 

My eyes caught the water churned to 
foam. Then dark heads and white bod- 
ies flared before my vision and filled the 
whole world. I pulled, pulled the right 
barrel, pulled again, and then jerked 
frantically on the left! There was not 
a sound. My heart sank, and instinct- 
ively I listened for the hoarse roar 
of “Dime’s” black powder, and _lis- 
tened in vain. My gun dropped 
from my shoulder, and I turned to 
where my partner stood, his mouth 
open, watching a deep, dark line over 
the gray water that presently became a 
dull smudge on the horizon like distant 
smoke and then vanished. 

We looked at each other a moment; 
then opened our guns. The fired prim- 
ers of two dead shells stared back at us. 
To each of us came the remembrance of 
that hasty shot at the passing geese, and 
the simultaneous discovery of the great 
raft which had sent us sneaking to cov- 
er without thought of reloading. 

Silently “Dime” turned back along 
the trail we had come. I followed. We 
reached the place where we had left 
the brant. “Dime” passed it with 
averted face. I kept at his heels. We 
came to the cache of the five whistlers. 
“Dime” did not pause. I clung close 
behind him. We uttered no word un- 
til we reached the parting point below 
the station. Then “Dime” spoke—one 
word and one word only. It was short 
but to the point. 
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ILBUR_ Wright 

was the idol of 

France. The incom- 

prehensible Ameri- 

can had been popu- 

larly described as a 

“bluffeur” when he invaded the land of 

the Gaul with his crudely constructed 

flyer and his unmechanical looking mo- 

tor. But the stranger proved his worth 

so thoroughly as to arouse the enthusi- 

asm of the Frenchmen to such a pitch 

that they could see no good in their own 
aviators. 

An act of daring was needed to prove 

that the Frenchman was not three years 


behind the American. It must be more 
than an ordinary flight over a prepared 
ground and under ideal weather condi- 
tions. It must be that sort of daring 
that the French denominate “culot’”—a 
combination of cheek and pure dare- 
deviltry. 

Henry Farman decided to provide it 
when he gave the order to Marcel 
Herbster, his faithful mechanic, to veri- 
fy motor and aéroplane with more than 
usual care. There was suppressed ex- 
citement among the knot of people 
gathered around his Voisin biplane 
standing on a corner of the aviation 
ground at Chalons-sur-Marne, for the 
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PAULHAN FLYING FROM MOURMELON TO 


SUR-MARNE. 


rumor had leaked out that something 
sensational was about to happen. 

The usual pull on the propeller and 
a run over the ground with the sound 
of the motor growing less and less was 
followed by the gradual rising of the 
aéroplane and the cessation of the sus- 
pense which always accompanies the 
start of a flight. Instead of skimming 
partridge-like, Farman quickly rose to a 
level with the tops of .the tall poplar 
trees lining the course, then still higher 
until he was far above the monument 
on the high ground at the opposite end 
of the field. Then he disappeared, es- 
caping from the narrow limits of the 
aérodrome like a huge bird that has at 
last realized the full power of its wings. 

The first cross-country flight had be- 
gun. It ended half an hour later when 
the big machine fluttered down upon a 





vast plain on the outskirts 
of the city of Rheims, af- 
ter covering twenty miles 
above the tree tops, vil- 
lages, streams, highroads, 
railways, and other nat- 
ural and artificial ob- 
structions. France was 
amazed, for until then the 
pilots of artificial birds 
had considered an aviary 
necessary for their evolu- 
tions. ‘Their aéroplanes 
had been built for the up- 
per regions, but until that 
hour not even the best of 
them had dared to escape 
beyond the limits of an 
unobstructed plain or a 
sandy military drill ground 
upon which they could de- 
scend at the slightest sign 
of danger. 

Farman’s exploit brought 
renewed hope to the 
French school. Wilbur 
Wright was taken off the 
pedestal and the Anglo- 
Frenchman put in_ his 
place. But behind all the 
popular applause the voice 
of the scientific expert 
could be heard in disap- 
proval. Even Farman ad- 
mitted that it was a terri- 
ble moment when he found himself 
above the tall poplar trees and wondered 
if he would clear them. 

The following day, in another part 
of France, Louis Bleriot broke away 
from the restraining aviation ground 
and attempted a free flight over hill 
and valley. But the echoes of the Far- 
man flight were still too loud for much 
attention to be paid to the Bleriot ex- 
ploit, and though the most persistent 
and coolly daring aviator in France had 
traveled twenty-one miles, starting from 
his garage and returning there, after 
two voluntary stops, without any out- 
side assistance, he did not receive all the 
credit to which he was fully entitled 
for his exploit. 

It is to Henry Farman, then, that 
the honor must be awarded for giving 
the aéroplane its true application. But 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


for his daring exploit aviators might 
still have been rolling the ground be- 
fore attempting to fly over it, and the 
artificial bird might still have had the 
same relation to the natural bird as the 
river boat has to the ocean-going yacht. 
When aviators had secured sufficient 
confidence in their mounts to soar away 
unfettered by any ties to Mother Earth, 
the flying machine became a practical 
instrument. Incidentally, the show- 
man’s business received a severe blow, 
for how could he secure spectators if 
his birds were likely at any minute to 
escape from the boundaries he had 
traced for them, or to rise so high in 
the air that penniless Peter outside 
would have as clear a view as the 
grand-stand occupant within? 

Less than six months after the first 
free flight it became evi- 
dent that aérodromes were 
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been attained by a power-driven ma- 
chine, held the spectators spellbound, 
too astounded to cheer, too amazed to 
utter more than wordless exclamations. 

In addition to Farman, Bleriot, and 
De Lambert, there are not more than 
half a dozen others who have as yet 
made free flights over land and water. 
Hubert Latham has to his credit two 
attempts to fly across the twenty-one 
miles of salt water separating France 
from England. Three weeks had been 
spent in waiting for a calm that the 
natives declared would never come. 
From an hour before daybreak to the 
hour of sunset the tricolor flag had been 
watched in the hope that it would fall 
limp and lifeless. 

At last, in the early hours of a July 
morning, the standing corn ceased to 





useless except for learners 
and as starting and land- 
ing grounds. ‘This was 
never more clearly proved 
than on the day when 
Count de Lambert rose 
from the aérodrome at Ju- 
visy, a few miles to the 
south of Paris, and after 
encircling the field twice, 
disappeared from the view 
of the spectators who had 
paid to see flights. While 
the grand stand saw an 
aéroplane rise from the 
ground, disappear behind 
the hill, then return and 
settle down quietly after 
an absence of about one 
hour, the Parisian, merely 
by coming to his door, 
could enjoy the thrilling 
sight of an aéroplane soar- 
ing round the Eiffel tower, 
the highest monument in 
the world, at a height of 
a quarter of a mile from 
the ground. 

The cool audacity of a 
man who would dare to 
fly over one of the most 











crowded cities in the 
world, to rise to a height 
that had never before 








LOUIS BLERIOT CROSSING 
TO ENGLAND. 


THE CHANNEL FROM FRANCE 
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bend its head before the breeze, and in 
a few minutes a weil-prepared white- 
winged flyer had soared above the 
French cliffs and for the first time in 
the history of man was speeding above 
the open sea. Half the distance had 
been covered when a mechanical defect 

a mere trifle that would have delayed 


an automobile but a few seconds— 
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to a shooting party on his estate six- 
teen miles away. 

“Come on your aéroplane,” laughing- 
ly added the marquis. 

“T will,” replied Latham. 

And he kept his word. A rifle and 
cartridges were placed in the boat-like 
body of the flyer, Latham mounted, 
started the engine, rose from the ground, 








COMTE DE LAMBERT 
caused the engine to stop and allowed 
the aéroplane to glide into the sea. 

Then Bleriot appeared, made his 
preparations quietly, took advantage of 
a calm moment, flew over the Channel, 
and landed safely in England. Un- 
daunted, Latham made another attempt 
to fly to the English coast, but was 
again stopped when within one hundred 
yards of the shore. 

Hubert Latham, if he failed to fly 
the Channel, has the honor of being 
the first man to keep an appointment 
by aéroplane. He was at Chalons, test- 
ing new machines and training pupils, 
when Marquis de Polignac invited him 





CIRCLING 


THE EIFFEL TOWER. 


and directed the nose of his aéroplane 
in the direction of the shooting lodge 


sixteen miles to windward. When a 
servant announced that a flying ma- 
chine was in sight, the guests rushed out 
in excitement, the marquis with a smile 
on his face, for he knew that his in- 
vitation had been accepted. After a suc- 
cessful day’s shooting, Latham placed 
the game in the body of the aéroplane, 
mounted, and disappeared with a wave 
of his hand, landing twenty minutes 
later at the door of his shed after pass- 
ing directly over the roof of his own 
hotel. 
Louis daring 


Paulhan is another 
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SANTOS-DUMONT ON A CROSS COUNTRY FLIGHT WITH HIS LITTLE “‘ DEMOISELLE.” 


cross-country flyer, who is naturally as 
much at home in the air as is a sailor at 


sea. He and Latham are rivals. They 
are of the same age, their sheds are only 
a few yards apart, both commenced to 
fly at the same period, and both are un- 
usually skilled. Paulhan, an ordinary 
mechanic who would have remained un- 
known but for the aéroplane, graduated 
in the dirigible balloon service. From 
a youth he was connected with airships; 
even when he accomplished his com- 
pulsory military service, he was in the 
dirigible balloon corps. 

He built a model aéroplane and was 
later provided with a man-carrying fly- 
er. From the first he showed a pref- 
erence for high altitudes. When flying 
before the president of the republic at 
Juvisy in the late fall of 1909, he broke 
away from the aérodrome, flew over the 
Seine, the highroads packed with auto- 
mobiles, and the market gardens. Then 
he returned and landed within a few 
feet of the presidential box. 

Later he made a trip from the avia- 
tion ground of Chalons to the military 


town of the same name, eighteen miles 
away. ‘There was a strong breeze be- 
hind him when he started, making pos- 
sible a speed of sixty miles an hour, at 
which rate the automobiles, obliged to 
follow the sinuosities of the road, were 
unable to follow. A circuit of the town 
was made, thus giving an object lesson 
to the military occupants of the ease 
with which all their fortifications could 
have been discovered and their plans 
laid bare. ‘The return was a beat to 
windward, with the aéroplane obliged 
to tack like a sailing ship, while the ac- 
companying automobiles rushed ahead 
and won the race home. 

The future doubtless reserves curi- 
ous adventures for those who travel by 
air. This was shown by an incident 
which occurred to Santos-Dumont. He 
had started a little before nightfall and 
while a storm was brewing. Without 
any well-defined object in view, he let 
his aéroplane carry him where it willed, 
only to awake suddenly to the fact that 
he had lost his bearings. 

As there was a large forest ahead and 
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the gathering storm was behind him, he 
decided to land on the lawn of a coun- 
try residence near at hand. The lady 
of the house and her daughter urged the 
unexpected visitor to take dinner and 
pass the night at the chateau. While 
the meal was in progress, an automo- 
bile drove up to the door, and a young 
man jumped out and rushed into the 
house with the news that Santos-Du- 
mont had set out on a flight and never 
returned. 

“Allow me to present him to you,” 
replied his mother. 

Newspaper men and intimate friends 
spent half the night scouring the coun- 
try for the lost aviator. Next morning 
Santos-Dumont drove back to his shed 
with his aéroplane attached to the rear 
of his host’s automobile. 

Maurice Farman, brother of the bet- 
ter known Henry, is proud of the fact 
that he has never made a flight except 
over open country; he is still prouder 
of the fact that he holds the world’s 
long-distance cross-country record for a 
journey from his shed at Buc, ten miles 
from Paris, to the town of Chartres. 
The distance is forty-four miles, which 
were covered in fifty-nine minutes, at 
an average height of about three hun- 
dred feet. On the whole, the country 
is level, with the exception of a portion 
at the outset and another part near 
Chartres, where a deep valley has to be 
crossed. 

On the trip Farman guided himself 
by the main road and the railway line 
from Paris to Bordeaux. As he sped 
along in a southwesterly direction he 
was clearly visible to the occupants of 
the trains. 

In all probability Farman will con- 
tinue his southwesterly flight in stages 
as far as Bordeaux, 350 miles from 
Paris. There is a fascination about a 
flight to the capital of the wine coun- 
try, for it is over this route that the 
early bicycle and automobile races were 
held. Farman himself, in the days 
when he was a cyclist, riding tandem 
with his brother Henry, and later when 
he drove powerful automobiles, has 
many a time raced over the smooth 
roads from Paris to Bordeaux. 

Already one of the greatest difficul- 





ties of the cross-country flyer is in find- 
ing his course. It will be necessary to 
cultivate a homing instinct, or, better, 
as is already being done in France, to 
erect conspicuous landmarks and estab- 
lish landing grounds for the benefit of 
travelers in the air. Louis Paulhan has 
had to abandon his projected flight in 
England from London to Manchester, 
owing to the impossibility of finding his 
way through the air of the fog-bound 
country. 

Count de Lambert, although he had 
studied his course thoroughly, was in 
difficulties for a few seconds after he 
had rounded the Eiffel tower and found 
himself over Paris and desirous of re- 
turning to his garage at Juvisy. Bleri- 
ot says that he was completely lost for 
a few seconds during his cross-channel 
flight, for he had shot ahead of the de- 
stroyer, and yet was not near enough 
to the English coast to see it. In order 
to pick up his bearings he had to de- 
scribe a huge circle in midchannel, out 
of sight of any land, until the destroy- 
er arrived and showed him the course 
to follow. 

Although the first instances of cross- 
country flying have taken place in 
France, the most notable instance of 
free flight in America being that of 
Wilbur Wright up the Hudson at the 
time of the Hudson-Fulton celebration, 
it is likely that its greatest development 
will be in such countries as the United 
States. The vast tracts of open coun- 
try remove all danger in case of an en- 
forced landing. The greater the dis- 
tance, too, the greater the utility of the 
aéroplane. As speed is likely to in- 
crease enormously, transcontinental and 
other long-distance trips will be under- 
taken by the aérial way when time is 
of value. 

France intends that the year 1910 
shall be one of cross-country flights. 
An aéroplane race from Paris to Brus- 
sels, a distance of two hundred miles, 
is being planned and the English Chan- 
nel will doubtless be crossed several 
times during the year. Several aviators 
hope to fly from the capital to Bor- 
deaux, and numerous trips along the 
shores of the Mediterranean are pro- 
jected. 
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CAMPING IN AN AUTOMOBILE 





hu Robbers SJoss 


T was said in another number of 
this magazine that no motorist be- 
gins to realize the pleasure-giving 
possibilities of his car until he fares 
in it along the open road, with a 
night or so ahead of him, which is 

not to be spent at home. The delights 
of touring are varied and genuine 
enough to fill the new motorist’s hori- 
zon for a year and more. He will grow 
to regard railroads as uncomfortable 
necessities which must be employed up- 
on occasion because we live in an un- 
imaginative commercial world. 

He will laugh at himself for believ- 
ing, before he bought his car, that a 
real pleasure trip could ever be accom- 
plished by rail. He will listen contemp- 
tuously to poor deluded souls describ- 
ing the conveniences of “crack” trains 
and big city hotels. Perhaps he will 
take the trouble to describe to them 
something of the restful ease and inter- 
est in locomotion they might enjoy 
along some automobile route, where 
snug little road houses make possible 
traveling de luxe undreamed of by un- 
fortunates who allow themselves to be 
whisked over the country by the iron 
horse. 

When he can. descant thus to his 
friends, the motorist begins, mind you, 
to realize the joy of car possession. 
There still remains for him a seventh 
heaven of automobile happiness, of 
which motoring on the road is but a 
foretaste—and this is no other than mo- 
toring mostly off the road altogether. 
For the car has proved that it is ca- 
pable of penetrating into the wilds and 
bringing its owner into speedy touch 
with primitive Nature, where he may be 
the outdoor man God made him. And 
the car gets him back again before he 
has dropped any of the necessary threads 
of our complex civilization. 

Suppose you could jump aboard your 
car some Friday night after dinner, 
whisk over good roads a hundred and 
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fifty miles or so, through bracing air 
lustrous with autumn moonlight, sleep 
soundly at a country inn, and next 
morning, with a good breakfast under 
your belt, chug away to the pine woods 
where grouse, woodcock, quail, and rab- 
bits abound. Gun in hand you forage 
for your noonday meal, which you cook 
yourself over a camp fire. Then, just 
before early twilight, miles away on the 
edge of a great sea bay, you are waiting 
for a chance at canvasback, mallard, 
teal, snipe, and perhaps goose. 

You drive back into the woods to 
some nook that shelters you from the 
cold sea wind, pitch camp, sup royally, 
and after a pipe or two, sleep in your 
tent as only men can sleep after a day 
in the open. The aroma of brewing 
coffee on the crisp air awakens you in 
the morning, to find your guide getting 
breakfast. After a day of delicious idling 
in camp among the pines you make 
the swift run home at dusk for a dream- 
less sleep in your own bed, from which 
you go, clear eyed and invigorated, to 
work again on Monday. 

It all seems a flight of fancy, yet this 
and more does the car make possible, 
even at the very gates of the biggest 
and busiest city in the Western world. 
In order to open up such delights to 
himself it is only necessary for the car- 
owner to acquire the know-how. Once 
he has that, he may trek across the con- 
tinent and never once sleep in a hotel. 
He can live for six months in and 
alongside his car, touring on business 
and pleasure all over an entire state. 
He can go for a few weeks’ fishing or 
shooting in the Maine woods, or in the 
wilds of Canada, covering more terri- 
tory and having more fun than would 
be possible without the magic help of 
the car. 

Annihilator of distances that it is, the 
automobile makes possible many things 
to the outdoor man that would be be- 
yond his reach, if he had only shank’s 














CAMPING IN 
mare to depend upon. If he camp in 
an unfavorable spot, in ten minutes 
from the time he realizes its discomforts, 
he can be up and off again—ten, twen- 
ty, thirty miles in a jiffy, to find the 
sheltered nook where he may spend the 
night in peace, or to seek new cover for 
the day’s hunting. If he need milk and 
eggs and fresh supplies for his larder, 
a spin of a score miles or so down the 
road to the nearest farmhouse is noth- 
ing. If he has taken a road whose en- 
vironment proves a disappointment, he 
can speed back and try for better luck 
on another, while his pedestrian con- 
temporaries would either press wearily 
on to no purpose, or retrace their steps, 
footsore and disgusted, incapable of fur- 
ther activity for many hours. 

All this and myriad more things can 
the motor camper do, but, let him re- 
member, it is of even greater impor- 
tance to plan a cruise carefully than a 
tour. When one bids his car take him 
all over the uncharted outdoors, emer- 
gencies must be forestalled with as 
much preparedness as the captain of a 
tramp ship can boast. 

An example or two will serve in ex- 
planation. Some summers ago, five en- 
thusiastic outdoor men started in three 
motors from Portland, Maine, to hunt 
and fish across the State. Little infor- 
mation is available about such of the 
roads and towns of Maine as best serve 
the sportsman’s purpose. He _ usually 
ships his canoe and himself to some 
point in the State, and gets a guide to 
paddle him over the streams and lakes 
where game abound. 

These pioneering motorists, therefore, 
provided themselves with block and 
tackle, 400 feet of 8-inch rope, four 
axes, a pick, a shovel, and a crowbar, 
together with two extra springs and a 
liberal number of duplicate parts which 
might be needed to replace those dam- 
aged by the rough driving they antici- 
pated. Each car carried an extra tire 
shoe and the usual supply of inner tubes, 
besides its regular tool kit and extra tins 
of gasoline and oil. In addition to the 
usual paraphernalia never absent from 
a well-kept car, there were stowed 
among the machines four silk tents, an 
aluminum cooking outfit, a small flat- 
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folding stove with telescoping pipe, a 
folding oven, folding lanterns, besides 
rifles and fishing tackle to provide both 
sport and forage. 

At Oldtown they took aboard two 
guides, not only for pilotage through 
the happy hunting grounds, but because 
the outlander cannot legally discharge 
a gun or build a fire in the Maine 
woods from May to November unless 
accompanied by a licensed guide. They 
also purchased here a two weeks’ sup- 
ply of flour, corn meal, coffee, sugar, 
salt, cereals, beans, rice, and evaporated 
milk. These were put separately into 
canvas bags and packed in a regular 
waterproof duffel bag ten inches in di- 
ameter and two feet long. 


Through the Big Woods 


You can trace on your map the par- 
ty’s route from Oldtown to Mattawam- 
keag, practically along the line of the 
Maine Central Railroad. Here they 
turned off and proceeded north toward 
Patten, along a road on which an au- 
tomobile was a rare curiosity. Arriv- 
ing at Patten only after an exciting 
dash through smoke and sparks from 
forest fires, they abandoned the road 
shown on the route maps—the one lead- 
ing to Houlton through eastern Maine. 
Taking a direct northerly course they 
pioneered it up to Riviere du Loup on 
the St. Lawrence. 

Thence they proceeded to Masardis, 
where they were obliged to fall back 
upon their camping outfit for the first 
time. That was the end of hired lodg- 
ings for them during the rest of the 
trip. Everyone was more than willing 
to do his share with the axes, making 
a clearing for the camp, or cutting tent 
poles and pegs and wood for the fire. 
The axes came pretty frequently into re- 
quisition now, for the trail to Ashland 
and beyond was through dense forest 
where fallen trees often had to be 
chopped away to give passage. Their 
outfit and food supply made them inde- 
pendent of the sparse settlements where 
French-Canadian was practically the 
only language spoken. 

At Fort Kent they dismissed their 
guides and forded the St. John River, 
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which was unusually low. Thus enter- 
ing Canada, they proceeded to Edmund- 
ston, and thence due north to Notre 
Dame du Lac, bagging a few part- 
ridges on the way. Here procuring 
Canadian guides, they made a detour to 
Lake Temiscouata, across which they 
were ferried. They skirted along the 
sandy shore walled by dense forest, un- 
til they found an opening into this by- 
way of a crude corduroy road, which 
they traversed to Lake Touladi, seven 
miles of very rough driving. 

The spot proved a perfect paradise 
for hunting and fishing, and they en- 
joyed it to their hearts’ content. ‘Then 
retracing their route to Riviere du 
Loup, they trekked down the Canadian 
bank of the lower St. Lawrence. Near 
Bic they penetrated the forest as far 
as the automobiles could be made to go 
and camped for several days, being re- 
warded by caribou. Breaking camp at 
last they returned to Bic and thence by 
rail to New York. 


All in 


All this was 


Two Weeks 


accomplished in two 
weeks from the time our friends left 
Portland. They sometimes had to fer- 
ret out gasoline among the lumber mills 
or local tinsmiths, but as they had care- 
fully canvassed the gasoline situation in 
Maine before starting, they were able 
to get a supply every hundred miles or 
so, though as a rule it was of distinct- 
ly inferior quality. 

This is only one of many instances of 
the way the car can be made to open 
up wide areas to the determined sports- 
man in little more than a fortnight, 
even in the effete East. In contrast 
may be mentioned the experience of 
four men in one car who covered six 
thousand miles in six months over the 
mountains and roadless deserts of Ne- 
vada. The conditions necessitated spe- 
cial equipment, and they carried spare 
parts in such profusion that they could 
have replaced almost anything except a 
crank shaft. Although none of these 
was called into requisition, it was a nec- 
essary precaution, a wise selection of 
spares being the first thing with which 
the motorist must provide his car if he 
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would cruise in it. The usual block 
and tackle for getting the car out of 
trouble was also supplemented by two 
strips of heavy canvas, fifteen inches 
wide and fifty feet long, an essential in 
getting the car across the soft spots in 
the sandy Western plains, where other- 
wise the wheels would sink above the 
hubs. 

These men were intent on the seri- 
ous business of prospecting for gold, and 
the car proved a tremendous time saver, 
giving them a great handicap in speed 
and energy over the man with only the 
primitive mule team to depend on. The 
Easterner of the party, whose car it was 
—shipped from New York to Reno at 
a cost of $200—found out a lot of 
things he did not know before about the 
pleasure of motoring. Half a year’s 
cruising over the sandy plains, often by 
moonlight, or climbing the almost path- 
less snow-capped mountain slopes, or 
taking side runs to places where one 
could bag a jack rabbit, a few quail, or 
maybe a deer to vary the menu, taught 
him that driving through the White 
Mountains or along the Boston Post 
Road, stopping at well-appointed road 
houses, was not the whole of motoring. 

It could not compare with cooking 
your own dinner and crawling into your 
sleeping bag, to breathe the refreshing 
night air of the Western plains, while 
the brilliant stars peered through your 
tent door. It was his experience that 
Nevada is a splendid field for the mo- 
torist who would rough it awhile for 
health or pleasure. 

One may cruise all over the state and 
enjoy its marvelously beautiful scenery 
if his car be stocked with four days’ pro- 
visions at a time. It is wise to carry 
some twenty gallons of gasoline, though 
as the car is coming more and more in- 
to use there among large mine owners 
and as a means of traffic between the 
railroads and distant camps, it is some- 
times easier to buy gasoline than water. 

You may not aspire to perform such 
pioneering feats with your car as those 
just described, but even if your ambi- 
tion is limited to an occasional week- 
end or a brief vacation in the not too 
desolate open, you must know how to 
rig your car for it, or it will prove a 
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sad disappointment. In the first place 
you need not attempt cruising much off 
the beaten road, unless you have a fair- 
ly high-powered car, thirty horse or so. 

It should have a high clearance if you 
expect to make your way over the open 
spaces of the woods or along unfre- 
quented roads, which, as a rule, are 
worn down at either side, leaving a con- 
tinuous hummock in the middle. You 
will often have to employ the first 
speed, so as to put all the power pos- 
sible upon your driving wheels to get 
you out of some rough and untried 
path—and woe betide if the power is 
not there! 

As for preparation, the United States 
topographical survey maps and the of- 
ficial county maps of Maine and other 
states will supplement your regular 
route books and sportsman’s library in 
determining where you can go and what 
you can do. If you are of an adventur- 
ous spirit and have been once inoculated 
with a feeling for all outdoors, it will 
not take you long to ferret out, with 
your car, localities in your neighbor- 
hood for a radius of two hundred miles 
or so, where a few days’ camp cruising 
will be richly rewarded. 

As to special equipment, it is advis- 
able to procure the lightest, most com- 
pact, and at the same time serviceable, 
camping conveniences possible. ‘The 
very essence of automobile cruising is to 
be able to pitch or strike camp quickly 
so that you may enjoy to the full the 
long range which the car gives you. 
Hence it is advisable to choose the spe- 
cial automobile tents with telescoping 
steel poles and steel tent pins, which are 
great time savers and were evolved out 
of the experience of an inveterate mo- 
tor camper. 

They go up with one operation, wa- 
terproof floor cloth and all, the guy 
ropes being made taut to the steering 
column and wheels of the car. One 
large size tent is ample for a party of 
five men, two small ones being sub- 
stituted if the women folk go along. If 
there is a chance of insects on the camp- 
ing ground, it pays to take along bob- 
binet fronts for the tents. Each of the 
party should have a waterproof sleeping 
bag in cool weather, preferably of the 
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variety lined with several thicknesses of 
blanket, under as many of which you 
can crawl as you desire. 

For luxurious sleeping, air mattresses 
and pillows should be added. They can 
be inflated with a few strokes of the 
tire pump, and, held under the sleep- 
ing bags by special flaps, make the au- 
tomobile camper skeptical of home com- 
forts. Folding aluminum lanterns and 
folding buckets and basins may be add- 
ed to complete comfort within the tents. 
In nipping weather four-quart hot-wa- 
ter bottles may be found friends in need 
inside the sleeping bags. 

Very complete and extremely stow- 
able cooking outfits of aluminum or 
steel can be procured and if the camp- 
ers are not inclined to cook over a wood 
fire, compact kerosene or hydrocarbon 
burners are to be had. A folding oven 
puts the camper in a position to prepare 
superior menus of roast oysters, duck, 
or other forage from his hunting; it 
may be tucked under a seat cushion, to 
be used for a multiplicity of things, 
from baking hoe cake to washing dishes. 


Things To Take Along 


In hot weather a refrigerator basket 
may be stowed somewhere to carry but- 
ter, fresh meat or other spoilable food, 
and if a luncheon de luxe in the open 
is desired, very compact folding chairs 
and tables may be obtained. As for 
food, it will not do to depend entirely 
upon the guns and rods for that, and 
various five or ten-pound assortments of 
staples can be purchased cheaply in 
compact form. Here is a typical list of 
supplies, enough to furnish a_ varied 
menu for eight people an entire week: 


ee 24 Ibs. Odatmeal...........2 Ibs. 
Corn meal... 10 Ibs. cet wuxesas ..6 Ibs. 
Beans...... . 6 lbs. Julienne...........1 Ib. 
Erbswurst. . . $ lb Soup tablets. . 4 Ib. 
Bouillion capsules... 1 Ib Evaporated apples...2 Ibs. 
eee ; 2 lbs Evaporated apricots. 2. Ibs. 
eS ee 3 ta yore a 
Baking powder..... 1 Ib. Chocolate....... t Ib. 
Comee....... Sa ares 
| 6 Ibs. Bacon. . ....6 Ibs. 
Pork ms 10 lbs. Dried potatoes.. 4 Ibs 
Shredded codfish.... 1 Ib. Shelled nuts. . . 1 |b. 
Evaporated milk.... s Ibs, Dried eggs. th lbs 


Pepper, spice, mustard— 


Dried onions. 
shaker full. ¢ 


Total, 1064 Ibs, 


The automobile medicine case must 
not be forgotten, nor waterproof cloth- 
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ing for the party, together with at least 
one good ax, a compass, and a water- 
proof cover for the car, if it has no top. 

Following is a very complete list, 
with weights, of camping accessories 
that may be stowed neatly on the run- 
ning boards of two cars for a short or 
long cruise of eight people: 


Weight. 
automobile tents 184 Ib. 
doz. 12-in. steel tent pins - 4} Ibs. 
tubular steel telescopic tent poles 34 Ibs. 
slee ping, bags : : : at lbs. 
No. 1 air beds 9 lbs. 
three-quarter axes and sheaths.... 3h lbs. 
aluminum cooking outfit for eight people, i 

leatheroid case, with all accessories... 
large aluminum folding baker, with p.n, 
bread board, canvas case and two broilers. 
folding grate with canvas bag 
Se 
steel folding stools 
folding aluminum lanterns 
folding wash basins. . 
folding pails. . 
folding tables 
shotguns and two rifles in each car. .... Discretionary 
fishing rods with reels, lines, hooks, flies, etc. Discretionary 
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1 folding safety saw.... 
2 military night marc hing compasses, one for 


Weight. 


I medicine case. 


Equipped with such an outfit, or at 
least its essential items, the motorist is 
prepared either to emulate his French 
brethren—who are past-masters in tak- 
ing little jaunts along their good roads, 
lunching luxuriously on the way—or to 
cross an entire continent, as the famous 
French sportsman, Baron de Crawhez, 
is now doing in Africa. No one can 
escape the enthusiasm of the motor 
cruise, and the car owner who tries it 
once will find himself planning more 
and more adventurous sorties into the 
open, and will be persuading his motor- 
ing friends to accompany him in their 
cars. A cavalcade of two or three ma- 
chines, well supplied with sportsmen 
and their accoutrements, makes possible 
the cruise par excellence. 
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2 YOUR FLY CASTING 
(Gy Samuel G. Cavnp 


T is quite possible for an angler to 

take a good many trout, notwith- 

standing the fact that he is not an 

expert fly-caster. Mere mechanic- 

al proficiency in casting the fly is 

by no means the most important 
factor in resultful fly-fishing. A good 
many other things, such as knowledge 
of trout haunts and habits, what is fish- 
able water, and matters of like nature, 
have weight in deciding the success or 
non-success of the angler’s day on the 
stream. 

But, although fly-casting is not all of 
fly-fishing, it is well for the angler to 
be able to cast better than the other fel- 
low; for given two anglers of equal 
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stream experience and like knowledge 
of brook trout characteristics, the bet- 
ter caster will assuredly make the bet- 
ter showing. The very poor caster, no 
matter how wise he may be in angling 
affairs, will certainly offset his superior 
theoretical knowledge by his awkward- 
ness in practical fishing. 

Also, apart from the application of 
fly-casting to fly-fishing, it is a fact that 
mere fly-casting alone is good sport— 
witness the popularity of tournament 
casting. The man who has acquired 
some expertness in casting the fly gets 
a great deal of pleasure from this alone. 

Most of the written treatises in books 
and magazines on how to cast with a 
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fly-rod, while as a whole correct, fail 
somewhat of their purpose because the 
authors, in treating the entire subject 
of rod handling, do not place enough 
emphasis on certain particular phases of 
the matter. Good fly-casting is depend- 
ent upon close attention to a°* number 
of individual details, some more impor- 
tant than others, but each of such im- 
portance that if any one of them is neg- 
lected the results are not of the best. 
With long practice observance of these 
details becomes automatic, but the be- 
ginner must keep them firmly fixed in 
his mind. The following is not at all 
an attempt to teach fly-casting, but 
merely to emphasize certain details 
which, at first glance, may have seemed 
inconsiderable and consequently may 
not have been strictly observed. 

In the first place, let us consider the 
apparently unimportant question of how 
to hold the rod; that is, the position of 
the rod-hand on the hand-grasp. Nine 
out of ten beginners at fly-casting will 
say immediately that, provided the cast- 
er does not drop the rod, the method of 
holding is immaterial. Now the vet- 
eran fly-caster and the books on angling 
will tell you that the proper way to 
hold the rod is to have the thumb of 
the rod-hand extended directly along the 
upper’ surface of the hand-grasp, and 
not to have the thumb bent around the 
hand-grasp of the rod. 

There must be some reason for this 
opinion and advice of the experts, and 
there is a very good one; in fact, there 
are two reasons. Good fly-casting, 
whether considered from the points of 
accuracy, delicacy, or distance, depends 
upon getting your wrist into it. Now 
if you make it a practice to grasp the 
rod as above indicated, with the thumb 
lying straight along the top of the 
grasp, you will soon find that you are 
getting your wrist into the cast to a 
much greater extent than ever before. 
Just why this is true is rather difficult 
to explain, but the fact remains. 

When you once find out what a dif- 
ference really getting your wrist into it 
makes, you will know why formerly 
perhaps your casting has not been quite 
up to scratch. If you cast practically 
at arm’s length, delivering the line with 
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a sweeping motion, of what use to you 
is a finely constructed fly-rod, made es- 
pecially with a view to attaining the 
utmost speed, snap, and resilience? 
Straight-arm casting fails entirely in 
putting the rod itself to work; the arm 
motion does it all. 

But once get the wrist into the cast 
and you will find the rod, if it is a good 
one, bending from hand-grasp to tip- 
end, and, as a result, the line jumping 
away as if sent for. Get your wrist in- 
to the cast, and, in order to do so hold 
the rod as outlined above. 

Again, this method of holding the 
rod results in a greater ability to cast 
accurately. The rod is under perfect 
control and the direction of the cast, 
under normal conditions, will deviate 
very slightly from the point aimed at. 
Target shooting with a rifle and using 
a fly-rod are similar, in that both re- 
quire aim. With the thumb pointing 
along the hand-grasp proper initial aim 
is instinctive, and the rod is guided in 
the right direction throughout the cast. 
So, after all, the method of holding the 
rod is not quite immaterial. 


Watch the Back Cast 


Another very important point is not 
to carry the rod too far back on the 
back cast. If the rod is carried too far 
back it simply means that too long a 
time will elapse between the forward 
and back casts and that the line will 
become dead in the rear of the caster. 
On the back cast the rod should go but 
very slightly beyond the perpendicular; 
this will keep the line high in the air— 
the object to be attained—where it will 
respond at once to a correctly timed for- 
ward cast. 

The line must be kept alive through- 
out the period covered by the forward 
and back casts, and nothing is more apt 
to kill a cast than carrying the rod too 
far back. You will occasionally see 
casters carrying the rod so far to the 
rear that the line actually falls on the 
water behind them. Try to get a high 
back cast. When the rod-tip, in the 
arc described by the rod in the back 
cast, reaches a point just over your 
head, stop the rod; the momentum and 
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bend of the rod will then carry it to 
just about the right position for start- 
ing the forward cast. 

And now about starting the forward 
and back casts. The chief mistake made 
by beginners in starting the back cast is 
in starting it too easily. When ready 
for the back cast, lift the line from the 
water with a strong, snappy, backward 
motion, so that the line will have sufh- 
cient speed to straighten out in the rear 
before beginning to fall toward the wa- 
ter. This, too, will help in attaining 
the high back cast mentioned above. 
Do not delay starting the back cast too 
long. Begin it when the flies are well 
away from you and do not wait until 
they are almost at your feet. 

In a paragraph above I have suggest- 
ed waiting for the line to straighten out 
behind the caster on the back cast, that 
is, before beginning the forward cast. 
Instantaneous photographs of expert 
casters, however, have shown that, in 
actual practice, the line does not en- 
tirely straighten out in the rear before 
the forward cast is started; that, in 
fact, there is a considerable loop at the 
end of the line which straightens out 
just after the caster begins the forward 
cast. 

The theory of this is quite plain. If, 
when casting a rather long line, you 
wait until the line becomes quite straight 
behind you, you wait just long enough 
for the line to lose its life. The for- 
ward cast, then, should be started when 
the line, having passed to the rear of the 
caster, first begins to pull appreciably on 
the rod, and should not be too long de- 
layed. On the other hand, do not start 
the forward cast too quickly because 
this is liable to result in snapping off 
the fly. 

Correct timing of the forward cast is 
one of the greatest factors in clean-cut 
casting. Do not start the forward cast 
too strenuously. The speed of the rod 
when passing through the arc of the for- 
ward cast should be greater toward the 
finish. At the end of the forward cast 
the rod should be just a little above par- 
allel with the water. 

In the matter of rod handling, then, 
the chief points for the fly-caster to ob- 
serve are these: To hold the rod with 
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the thumb extended along the upper 
surface of the hand-grasp; not to carry 
the rod too far back on the back cast; 
not to delay the back cast too long and 
to start it forcefully; to start the for- 
ward cast when the line first begins. to 
pull on the rod, and to start it rather 
easily and finish strongly; and, finally, 
not to allow the rod to go too far down 
at the finish of the forward cast. 

We come now to a very important 
factor in good fly-casting, one which, it 
seems to the writer, is never sufficient- 
ly emphasized in the written treatises 
on fly-casting. I refer to the matter of 
using the left hand—taking it for grant- 
ed that the caster is right-handed—to 
manipulate the line. The reader will 
please consider everything said in ref- 
erence thereto as written in capitals. 

Briefly, the caster should grasp the 
line with his left hand, between the reel 
and the first guide, and all paying out 
and retrieving of the line, both when 
casting and fishing the flies, should be 
done with the left hand. The advan- 
tages of this method of line handling are 
manifold, and ability to perform it skill- 
fully is of the utmost importance. A loop 
of line of reasonable length should be 
maintained between the reel and the first 
guide so that at the end of the forward 
cast, when the hold of the left hand on 
the line is slightly, not entirely, re- 
leased, this loop will shoot out through 
the rod guides, thereby adding a num- 
ber of feet to the length of the cast. 


What the Left Hand Does 


Casting at anything over very mod- 
erate distances can be done only by this 


method. Learning to handle the line 
with the left hand is one of the most 
dificult things in fly-casting, but it is 
certainly more than worth the trouble; 
in fact, its advantages’ in various direc- 
tions, both in casting and in manipulat- 
ing the flies, are so numerous that they 
can merely be suggested in this article. 
Following the above suggestions 
should certainly result in adding a num- 
ber of feet to your average casting with- 
out any determined effort ta gain dis- 
tance. In fact, gaining distance by 
mere muscle should be studiously avoid- 
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ed, if for no other reason than that very 
long casting is usually very poor fishing, 
except, of course, where reaching out 
is absolutely necessary on account of the 
natural conditions. 

The chronic distance caster generally 
overcasts his water, neglecting good 
places nearby for the sake of seeing his 
flies come down far off. There is a 
certain satisfaction in this, perhaps, but 
it is not good fly-fishing. Strenuous ef- 
fort is not at all necessary for reason- 
able distance fishing casts; tournament 
casting is another thing. If you can 
succeed in getting the true science of 
casting down to a fine point, the har- 
monious action of wrist, rod, and line, 
everything done just right and at just 
the right time, it will surprise you to 
find how easily the flies may be sent for 
comparatively long distances. 

The overhead cast is the foundation 
of all fly-casting, other casts such as the 
side cast and wind cast being merely 
variations to meet weather conditions 
or the natural formation of the stream. 
As a matter of fact the wind and side 
casts, employed when casting against 
the wind or when the danger of hang- 
ing up precludes the overhead cast, are 
used quite as much as the overhead, es- 
pecially the side cast, which is a very 
handy and practical one. This latter 
cast, too, it is claimed, is the one best 
adapted to laying down a dry fly cocked 
and dry upon the water. 

The wind cast is decidedly not a 
pretty one, but in a strong wind, blow- 
ing directly toward the caster, it is the 
only method which will get out the flies 
any reasonable distance. Much accu- 
racy, under the conditions, is not prac- 
ticable, and any degree of delicacy in 
laying down the flies impossible and, 
fortunately, unnecessary, for the ruffled 
surface of the water hides any fault in 
this direction. , 

The back cast is made in the usual 
manner—the wind cast is an overhead 
cast—, but the forward cast is a 
strong, downward, chopping motion, 
the rod hand moving outward and 
downward, with a quick downward 
snap of the wrist. The rod should come 
closer to the water than in the usual 
overhead cast. The wind cast will put 
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out the line under pretty adverse con- 
ditions, but it is very tiring and partic- 
ularly hard on a light rod. However, 
it is well worth knowing. 

In the side cast the rod travels back, 
in the back cast, not far above the 
waist-line, and the rod hand must be 
kept down low with the knuckles to- 
ward the water. The line should be 
thrown backward, traveling three or 
four feet above the surface of the stream. 
The forward cast must be started quick- 
ly and timed correctly, since the line 
has only a little distance to fall before 
it strikes the water. This latter contin- 
gency should be studiously avoided if 
for no other reason than that you are 
liable to rise a trout when the flies strike 
behind you, a very disconcerting situa- 
tion, to say the least, and one liable to 
result in a smash-up. 

The side cast should always be used 
when overhanging brush invites a hang- 
up, even when by taking a chance and 
using the overhead cast you might gain 
greater distance. Under such condi- 
tions it is better to move up slowly and 


quietly, or, if necessary, get out of the 
stream and still-hunt your fish from the 


bank. A hang-up with the consequent 
maneuvers to get free generally spoils 
sport in the immediate vicinity. 

In conclusion it might be well to 
state just a few tackle truths, observance 
of which will make good casting easier 
of attainment. In the first place, see 
that your rod is a good one, not neces- 
sarily of the most expensive type, but a 
well made rod with sufficient speed and 
resilience to shoot out the line. Its 
length should be nine and a half or ten 
feet and its material by all means six- 
strip split bamboo. 

In the second place, see that the line 
you select is suited to the rod. You 
cannot do good casting with a light line 
on a heavy rod, nor with a heavy line 
on a light rod. On the nine-and-a-half- 
foot rod use an enameled silk line size 
F; for the ten-foot rod size E. In the 
third place, see that your reel is a 
single-action click reel with an ample 
protecting band about the side plate, 
the latter doing away effectively with 
line-fouling. And in the fourth place, 
—practice! 
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HERE is a certain fas- 

cination about the work 

we do ourselves that 

makes the enjoyment of 

the man who chugs along 

at seven miles an hour in 
his little two-horse power, homemade 
motor boat equal to, if not greater than, 
that of the millionaire who sits at the 
wheel of his twenty-eight-mile-an-hour 
racer and gives his “dust” to every other 
craft in sight. The difference in speed 
between the two boats may be great and 
the difference in price greater, but the 
sense of ownership and pride is the 
same, and the one can speak as boast- 
fully of “my motor boat” as can the 
other—for is not that craft which is the 
product of his brain and labor and the 
skill of his hands more truly his than 
the one which merely represents a cer- 
tain cash investment ? 

But the average man has neither the 
time nor the skill to build a complete 
motor boat from the keel up and per- 
haps will have had no opportunity to 
think of such a thing, hardly, until the 
time for his vacation is at hand. Con- 
sequently there are few who will find 
it advisable to build a complete craft, 
including the construction of the hull 
and the installation of the motor; for 
it would not pay to spend the whole 
time of one’s vacation on a job which, 
in the end, might be an utter failure, 
when at a small additional cost a real 
motor boat may be assured at the begin- 
ning of the season. 

There are many men, however, who, 
owning a staunch sailboat, skiff, or 
canoe, desire to replace the old wind 
and muscle power with something which 
is at least stronger and less easily tired 
than these fickle human energies. The 
result will be seen in the number of for- 
mer “non-power” craft converted into 


good, bad, or indifferent motor boats by 
the installation of a small gasoline en- 
gine. By this it is not meant that the 
best way to build a motor boat is to 
buy an old hull and to stick therein a 
cheap or second-hand motor, for unless 
one or the other of these is already on 
hand, it will be far less expensive in the 
end to purchase a new craft outright. 
It is only for those who already own 
a good hull of some kind and desire to 
change the power that the proper in- 
stallation of a good motor offers the 
possibilities of a cheap and efficient 
power craft. 

Whether the craft resulting from the 
combination of a certain motor and a 
certain hull will be a success or not de- 
pends almost as much upon the manner 
of the installation of the one in the 
other as upon the quality and kind of 
these parts of the completed motor boat. 
A well-made hull of good design may 
be almost ruined by a poor motor, while 
the highest-priced engine on the market 
will be of little avail in any boat if 
proper attention has not been given to 
the details of the bed, log, stuffing box, 
arrangement of the shaft and piping, 
and other features of a marine engine 
installation. 

With the sailboat, skiff, or canoe al- 
ready on hand, the first problem that 
presents itself is the selection of the 
proper size and kind of motor to be in- 
stalled. This problem will not be a se- 
rious one if it is remembered that too 
much power is far worse than too little 
and that it is better to jog along com- 
fortably at seven miles an hour than it 
is to have both occupants and hull 
shaken to pieces in an effort to obtain 
ten miles with a larger engine. The 
average sailboat, skiff, or canoe is not 
designed for high speed or the appli- 
cation of great power and it is useless 
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to consider the conversion of any one of 
these hulls into a “racer”—both because 
the construction will not admit of the 
installation of a large engine and be- 
cause the general lines of such a model 
are not suited for travel through the 
water at a rate more than one and one 
half to two times greater than that for 
which it was originally intended. 

For ordinary purposes, then, it may 
be stated that a one-horse power motor 
is sufficient for a canoe, twice that pow- 
er is ample for a skiff, and an engine 
developing twelve horse power should 
be enough for a 25-foot sailboat. Of 
course hulls of these models which are 
made especially for the installation of 
power would not be affected by these 
limits, and occasions may arise in which 
the use of considerably larger engines 
than those mentioned may be found ad- 
visable. The above figures, however, 
will apply to the case of the average 
man who owns a good hull which he 
desires to convert into a power boat. 

For all hulls under 30 or 35 feet in 
length, the two-cycle motor is the best 
form of power plant, for in these cases 
low initial cost and simplicity of con- 
struction are preferable to economy of 
operation. While it does not pay to 
put a poor motor in any hull, it is 
equally absurd to purchase an expensive 
four-cycle engine for installation in a 
boat which, at the best, was designed 
only for eight or ten miles an hour. 

Of course, if the four-cycle motor is 
already on hand, or a good one can be 
obtained at a bargain, the situation is 
changed, for it is chiefly the higher 
initial cost of this type of engine that 
excludes it from competition in a case 
like this with the simpler two-cycle mo- 
tor. With the field thus restricted to a 
certain type and size, the selection of 
the proper motor for the converted hull 
is a matter of reliability and substan- 
tial construction—and these are quali- 
ties which will be found in the major- 
ity of marine engines built to-day. 

The most important part of the in- 
stallation of a motor in a boat is the 
bed. If these hulls were not originally 
intended to be power driven and can- 
not accommodate a large motor because 
of the excessive vibrations, it is evident 


that whatever engine is installed should 
be so arranged and placed that these 
vibrations will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Even the seams of a stout sail- 
boat may be opened and the planking 
and rivets loosened because of the vio- 
lent shakes and throbs transmitted 
throughout its whole length by a large 
or poorly installed motor. When you 
add to this difficulty the fact that no 
pleasure can be found in riding in a 
craft having such excessive vibrations, 
it will be seen that upon the proper in- 
stallation of the motor depends, not on- 
ly the life or endurance of the hull it- 
self, but the comfort of the passengers 
and the degree of usefulness of the boat 
as a pleasure vehicle. 


Avoid a Loose Engine Base 


Even the smoothest running and most 
perfectly balanced motor designed is 
bound to vibrate when running under 
load, and when improperly installed, 
such a piece of perfect mechanism may 
be placed on a par with the worst bone 
shaker that ever deserved a grave in the 
junk heap. There should not be the 
slightest looseness between the engine 
base, its bed, and the hull and keel of 
the boat, for such a.condition will be 
aggravated by the running of the mo- 
tor and in a short time the whole pow- 
er plant will be shaken loose and the 
shaft may be sprung or weakened. 

In the effort to keep down weight in 
an installation of this kind, the tenden- 
cy seems to be to select blocks of wood 
and timbers that are entirely too light, 
and the result is an engine bed which, 
while probably of the proper shape, is 
not sufficiently heavy to absorb the vi- 
brations. It is far better that the bed 
should be composed of timbers unneces- 
sarily heavy rather than that the motor 
should be forced to run on too flimsy a 
foundation; the disadvantage of the ex- 
tra weight will be more than counter- 
balanced by the longer life of the hull 
and the increased comfort of the pas- 
sengers. Of course this does not mean 
that “three-by-sixes” should be placed 
in a canoe, but on the other hand it 
would be far better to use these heavy 
timbers in the little craft than to em- 
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ploy crosspieces and stringers scarcely 
larger than the “lath and scantling” 
found in some of the converted canoes 
and skiffs. 

While no definite rule can be given 
as to the size of the timbers to be used 
in the engine bed, in general it may 
be said that pieces less than one and 
one half inches thick are insufficient for 
any power plant, while twelve and fif- 
teen horse-power motors may require 
stuff three and more inches in thickness. 
A good deal depends upon the design of 
the motor; a ten-horse power, single cyl- 
inder, heavy-duty engine, for instance, 
would require a heavier bed than a mo- 
tor in which the same power was dis- 
tributed among two or more cylinders. 


Varieties of Wood 


The size of the stuff to be used also 
depends much upon the kind of wood, a 
bed of soft pine requiring heavier tim- 
bers than one in which oak is employed 
for the same motor. Oak is probably 
the most solid and substantial engine 
bed, although for small motors installed 
in light canoes or skiffs teak is some- 
times preferred. ‘The latter is more ex- 
pensive, however, and will seldom be 
found except in. the _ higher-priced, 
“ready-made” motor boats. White pine, 
although used in some of the cheaper 
grades of boats, is too light and soft 
for constant service and the bolts and 
lag screws are liable to work loose much 
sooner than would be the case were a 
harder wood employed. For the larger 
boats, when oak is unavailable or too 
expensive, rough hemlock timbers will 
be found to give good service in an en- 
gine bed and to form a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for any better grade of wood. 

Of equal importance with the size 
and kind of material used is the manner 
in which the pieces are arranged to 
form the engine bed. The general form 
of the bed should be such that the vi- 
brations from the engine are distributed 
over as great a length of the hull as is 
practicable. A motor which is set on 
a bed no larger than the engine base 
will concentrate its vibrations on that 
one small section of the hull on which 
the foundation is installed; the conse- 
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quent shaking of the entire boat will 
be much greater than would be the 
case were the result of the impulses dis- 
tributed over a greater area. 

In far too many of the ready-made 
motor boats of the cheaper grade the 
engine bed is merely a square, boxlike 
affair to the upper edges of which the 
engine base is bolted and forms the cov- 
er, as it were. Such a construction can 
give no permanence or solidity to the 
foundation and is more often the cause 
of a rattle-box sensation and sound in 
the craft than is a poorly designed 
motor. 

At first glance, it might seem absurd 
even to consider the conversion of an 
ordinary 25-foot catboat into a power 
craft, for its broad beam and general 
tublike and bulkly appearance natur- 
ally indicate that the energy of any mo- 
tor would be wasted in trying to drive 
it more than four or five miles an hour. 
Appearances are deceptive, however, for 
such a hull when slightly altered at the 
stern and equipped with a properly in- 
stalled motor of 10 or 12 horse-power 
can comfortably carry a dozen persons 
at the rate of ten miles an hour, or bet- 
ter. The decks would, of course, have 
to be cut down in order to give a 
greater capacity to the cockpit, but this 
merely involves work that almost any 
carpenter can perform. As probably al- 
ready inferred, the installation of the 
motor is the most important feature of 
this conversion. : 

The main part of the engine bed for 
a craft of this kind should consist of 
two oak or hemlock timbers from 12 to 
18 feet long. These should be “three- 
by-sixes” and should be set on edge 
along the bottom of the boat on either 
side of the keel and at a distance apart 
about six inches greater than the width 
of the engine base. Each should be se- 
cured to the hull by means of long bolts 
and nuts passing entirely through the 
timber and the ribs and planking of the 
boat. 

On the outside of the hull where the 
ends of the bolts pass through the 
planking, washers should be placed and 
the nuts screwed on tightly, both being 
countersunk so that the hole may be 
plugged afterwards and the entire sur- 
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face made smooth. These bolts should 
pass through at least every other rib 
over which the timbers are set, for it 
is upon these that the solidity of the 
engine bed depends. 

The crosspieces upon which the en- 
gine itself is placed do not come in con- 
tact with the hull but are secured di- 
rectly to the long timbers. These cross- 
pieces, two, three, or four in number, 
depending upon the length of the engine 
base, should be of about the same width 
and thickness as the long timbers and 
of such a length that, when standing on 
edge, the ends fit snugly down between 
the large pieces. They should be se- 
cured in this position by long “lag 
screws” passing through the large tim- 
bers and into the ends of the cross- 
pieces. The various crosspieces may be 


trimmed down to allow for the required 
slant of the motor in order that it may 
“line up” with the propeller shaft. 


Fastening the Motor Down 


By means of this construction the 
weight and vibrations of the motor are 
distributed over a length of hull equal 
to the length of the large timbers, and 
if the motor is securely fastened to the 
different crosspieces by means of heavy 
lag screws, neither power plant nor bed 
can be shaken loose easily. This same 
principle should be applied to the con- 
struction of beds for smaller motors in 
skiffs and canoes, but it is manifestly im- 
possible to distribute the vibrations over 
so great a proportion of the length of 
the hull as is the case with the instal- 
lation in the catboat. 

In the larger boat most of the engine 
bed is placed under the floor, and the 
long timbers are consequently not in the 
way. In canoes, skiffs, and other boats 
not large enough for a flooring, how- 
ever, the long pieces would interfere se- 
riously with the carrying capacity of 
the craft, and consequently these tim- 
bers cannot be over four or five feet 
long. Even this length may seem to oc- 
cupy an undue amount of space, but this 
sacrifice is preferable to the excessive 
vibrations and discomfort that would be 
sure to accompany the use of a shorter 
bed. By means of a little ingenuity, 
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this seemingly waste space between the 
ends of the long timbers may be utilized 
as a seat and locker for tools and en- 
gine supplies. 

The location of the motor is a mat- 
ter which rests entirely with the owner, 
depending upon the purposes for which 
he intends to use the boat. The major- 
ity of low-priced, ready-made boats have 
the engine installed in the extreme 
stern, but in the case of the converted 
canoe, skiff, and sailboat the motor may 
be located in almost any portion of the 
cockpit desired. It will generally be 
found desirable to locate the motor in 
the extreme stern of the canoe, for the 
carrying capacity of such a craft is none 
too large at the best. 

In the skiff, on the other hand, the 
best design seems to be to place the en- 
gine just aft of the forward, or oars- 
man’s seat, and to operate the boat 
from this position. This leaves the 
middle seat and the comfortable stern 
seat available for three or four pas- 
sengers and is a design popular with 
guides and fishermen who have convert- 
ed their old rowboats into motor skiffs. 

Another advantage of this location is 
found in the fact that the average skiff 
is not designed for a speed much in ex- 
cess of the four or five miles an hour 
attained in rowing, and when the motor 
is installed and a speed of double this 
amount is reached, the boat tends to 
“draw down” at the stern. The skiff 
will not run as well in this position, and 
it is consequently advisable to shift the 
weight so that the bow will be brought 
to its normal level—a condition which 
is more easily brought about by placing 
the motor and operator well forward. 

The tendency for the stern of a boat 
to draw down when the craft is un- 
der higher speed than that for which it 
was designed will be exemplified par- 
ticularly well in the case of the con- 
verted cat, and even the weight of the 
motor and operator if placed forward 
will hardly serve to overcome this. 
Rather than transform the stern of the 
hull from the fantail shape to the tor- 
pedo or V-transom type, a wide sheet- 
iron plate can be built out around the 
stern at the water line; if this is suff- 
ciently large and properly braced it will 
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aid greatly in keeping the boat in its 
normal position while under way. ‘This 
sheet-iron plate should conform in shape 
to the fantail of the stern ‘deck and 
should not project so far out that any 
part of it will be liable to strike a wharf 
or pier. 

The farther forward the motor is 
placed, the longer will be the propeller 
shaft required, for the wheel should re- 
volve near the stern extremity of the 
hull, no matter in what part of the 
cockpit the motor is located. While this 
will increase the expense of installation 
by the cost of the extra length of shaft 
required, the additional outlay should 
be partly compensated for by the higher 
efficiency of the craft. A propeller 
should revolve entirely submerged at all 
times, and as the crank shaft of the 
motor when installed in the boat is gen- 
erally well above the water line, the pro- 
peller shaft must leave the hull at an 
angle with the surface of the water. 

The greatest efficiency of the propel- 
ler will be obtained when it is pushing 
straight ahead, or when its plane of 
revolution is at right angles to the sur- 
face of the water; the longer the pro- 
peller shaft, the more nearly will this 
condition be approached. This explains 
the fact that the power developed by a 
motor located well forward is more effi- 
ciently applied than would be the case 
were it placed in the extreme stern of 
the cockpit. 

Not only must the engine bed be 
solid, of the proper size and design, and 
rigidly secured to the hull, but the mo- 
tor must be placed upon it in exactly the 
right position, for otherwise its crank 
shaft and the propeller shaft will not 
“line up.” If these two shafts are not 
in perfect alignment, the propeller shaft 
will be sprung and there will be undue 
pressure created on the bearings in 
which it revolves. The result will be 
not only a great loss of available pow- 
er, but “frozen” and ruined bearings as 
well. Where a universal joint is used 
as a coupling, the motor may be set per- 
fectly level and the propeller shaft may 
leave the boat at almost any angle de- 
sired, but this is an installation found 
only on the more expensive type of boats 
using four-cycle engines and is hardly to 
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be considered in connection with a con- 
verted power craft. 

In order to line up the motor prop- 

erly with the propeller shaft, the cross- 
pieces of the bed should be so trimmed 
down that the base of the engine, or 
crank shaft, is inclined at approximately 
the correct angle. Then, after the pro- 
peller shaft is installed and occupies its 
permanent position, the motor may be 
tilted in either direction or raised or 
lowered until the couplings of the two 
shafts form a perfect joint. Thin pieces 
of tin or sheet iron placed under the 
proper lug or portion of the base of the 
motor, between it and the crosspiece 
upon which it rests, will serve to change 
the position of the engine slightly; by 
various combinations of these in differ- 
ent parts of the bed, the correct angle 
can be maintained. 
* When the base is secured firmly in 
place by means of the lag screws, these 
thin pieces of iron or tin will be found 
to form a rigid support. It is not ad- 
visable, however, to trim down the 
crosspiece to such an extent that more 
than three or four thicknesses of these 
“shims” will be needed, for the motor 
should rest as closely to its wooden sup- 
ports as possible. 


Part the “Shaft Log” Plays 


It is evident that great care must be 
taken at the point in the keel through 
which the propeller shaft passes in or- 
der to render it watertight and at the 
same time to provide a bearing that will 
not restrict the free revolution of the 
shaft. This double service is accom- 
plished by the “shaft log,” which is a 
long block of wood through which the 
shaft passes. One end of this log is 
trimmed to the same angle as that made 
by the shaft and is attached to the keel 
by means of heavy lag screws or bolts. 
The joint thus made is rendered water- 
tight by the copious use of white lead 
and paint. 

The shaft passes through a stuffing 
box attached to the square end of the 
log, and at this point also plenty of 
white lead should be used. A stuffing 
box is similar to a short section of brass 
pipe, threaded on one end to accommo- 
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date a cap of the same material. In- 
side this cap is a shoulder which fits 
closely around the shaft. If a suitable 
form of packing is wound around the 
shaft at the end of the brass-pipe sec- 
tion and the cap screwed down closely 
over it, a watertight joint and bearing 
will be formed in which the shaft can 
revolve with no more resistance to over- 
come than that furnished by the fric- 
tion of the packing. 

In some boats the log is attached in- 
side the hull to the upper surface of the 
keel, while in others it is fastened in the 
water on the under side. In the former 
case the stuffing box is much more ac- 
cessible and the packing can be renewed 
more easily than would be the case were 
the “outboard” type used and is evi- 
dently the best design for a converted 
motor boat. 

The outer end of the shaft near the 
propeller should be carried in a_bear- 
ing supported in a “hanger” which is 
screwed to the keel of the boat. This 
does not apply, however, to the fantail 
type of stern, in which the propeller is 
attached to the shaft very near the point 
at which it leaves the hull. The bear- 
ing in the hanger is, of course, water 
lubricated, and almost any good brass 
or bronze-bearing material may be used. 

It may happen, however, that some 
foreign substance, such as a small piece 
of gravel, may find its way in between 
the bearing and the shaft and “chew” 
the latter to pieces and “freeze” the two 
together. To replace this destroyed 
bearing will require more time and 
trouble if it is of brass or bronze than 
would be the case were it composed of 
babbit metal; in consequence it is some- 
times advisable to use the latter ma- 
terial for the hanger bearing. 

It is a good idea to mount this bear- 
ing on a pivot in the hanger so that it 
may turn through a small arc in the 
vertical plane. This will allow the shaft 
to adjust itself more easily to the posi- 
tion of the stuffing box and will provide 
for any slight settling or warping of the 
keel of the boat, which would have a 
tendency to throw the two bearings out 
of line and thus induce an additional 
strain on the shaft. The shaft should 
be placed in its proper position in the 
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stuffing box and hanger bearing before 
the motor is lined up with it, as it is 
more easy to adjust the latter than the 
former. 

It can be assumed that every sailboat, 
skiff, or canoe converted into a power 
craft is to be used as a “knockabout” 
and general utility and pleasure boat, 
that it will explore bays, rivers, and 
streams that an expensive racer would 
not dare to navigate, and that, in gen- 
eral, although by no means a fool, it 
will rush in where a better boat will 
fear to tread—through danger of tread- 
ing on the bottom with its delicate hull 
and propeller. To obtain the fullest 
service from one of these converted 
boats, then, it is necessary to protect the 
propeller and rudder with a heavy skag, 
or bar of iron attached to the keel and 
the hanger or rudder post. 

If this is made sufficiently heavy and 
is firmly secured to these two portions 
of the boat, the craft may pass un- 
harmed over many a hidden rock, shoal, 
log, or sand bar which would otherwise 
wreak untold damage by smashing the 
propeller and bending and twisting the 
shaft and rudder post—to say nothing 
of straining the hull. It is better to 
give such menaces a wide berth, but in 
navigating unknown waters accidents 
will happen with the best of pilots, and 
it is well that the boat should be pro- 
vided with a skag heavy enough for any- 
thing except dry-land travel. 


How Much Gasoline to Take 


The size of the gasoline tank neces- 
sary depends upon the power and kind 
of motor whose fuel it is to carry, and 
upon the purposes to which it is intend- 
ed to put the boat. As a rule, a 50-gal- 
lon tank is none too large for a heavy 
25- or 30-foot converted sailboat driv- 
en by a 12- or 15-horse power, two-cycle 
motor, while a supply of five gallons of 
fuel is sufficient for the purposes to 
which a converted skiff or canoe would 
be put. 

In nearly every case the best location 
for this tank is in the bow, for the ten- 
dency of this portion of the hull to rise 
out-of water when under way provides 
a good “head,” or pressure, to the flow 
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of the fuel. The tank should be of gal- 
vanized iron or copper and should be 
thoroughly tested before installation to 
make certain that there are no small 
leaks at the soldered joints. It must be 
remembered that gasoline can find its 
way through an opening so minute as 
to be practically watertight. 

In the converted skiff or canoe, the 
muffler should be located alongside the 
motor and the exhaust piped directly to 
it and thence to the open air through a 
hole cut in the side of the boat near the 
gunwale. If this outlet is placed too 
near the water line, the muffler and ex- 
haust pipe are liable to be filled with 
water which will eventually find its 
way into the engine cylinder and cause 
difficulty in starting—if not actual harm 
to the motor. 

When the motor is located in the for- 
ward part of the hull, as will probably 
be the case with the converted skiff, the 
exhaust gases may be blown back upon 
the other occupants of the boat when 
the wind is quartering on the muffler 
side. This, at times, may be disagree- 
able, but there is no remedy for it un- 


less the exhaust should be piped to the 
stern. This may be done in the convert- 
ed canoe when the motor is located in 
the extreme stern, but the extra space 
utilized by the exhaust pipe running 


throughout the greater part of the 
length of the cockpit generally renders 
such a design impracticable for the con- 
verted skiff. This difficulty is easily 
overcome when a motor is installed in 
a catboat or other medium-sized sail- 
boat, for here the exhaust pipe may be 
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run under the floor to the stern of the 
hull and no valuable space will be oc- 
cupied. 

The batteries and coil of the ignition 
system should be protected from rain 
and spray at all times, for these combine 
to form the “heart” of the motor, which 
is easily affected by the slightest mois- 
ture. When a boat is equipped with 
lockers, a place convenient and acces- 
sible and at the same time dry may be 
found easily. 

In the case of a converted skiff or 
canoe, however, in which no _ locker 
space will be provided, a box containing 
the batteries and coil may be fastened 
under one of the cross seats. The open 
end of this box may be protected by 
means of a waterproof canvas or rubber 
flap attached to the edge of the seat and 
buttoned to the under side of the box. 
This will keep the contents of the box 
dry and at the same time will render 
them easily accessible. 

If care has been taken with the de- 
tails of the motor installation and the 
engine and hull are in good condition, 
the builder will find himself possessed 
of a craft at a considerably less initial 
cost than the price of a complete new 
one, and one which, while probably not 
so well finished or so speedy as a ready- 
made motor boat, will at least be sub- 
stantial, reliable, and serviceable. Best 
of all, he will have had the satisfaction 
and fun of doing the work himself and 
of seeing a hull and engine, useless by 
themselves, combined, through his own 
efforts and skill, to form a motor boat 
of which he may well be proud. 
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GET OUT AND WALK 


WO years ago a few men con- 
nected with the Playground As- 
sociation.and Small Park System 

of Chicago determined to try the ex- 
periment of organized Saturday after- 
noon walks. Three or four walks were 
arranged and the idea was ‘successful 
from the outset, the attendance running 
up to one hundred and fifty by the time 
of the last walk. Out of this informal 
beginning has grown a large but still 
informal movement. Sixteen or seven- 
teen different clubs and societies are in- 
terested through their representation in 
the walks and sometimes as many as 
three hundred or three hundred and fifty 
people participate. 

There is no regular organization, no 
officers save a secretary and a volunteer 
committee on arrangements, and no dues. 
The only expense is the amount charged 
each person for each trip and no special 
qualifications are required save willing- 
ness to walk and ability to pay your 
own way. The mailing list of persons 
to whom notices of the different walks 
are sent contains twenty-five hundred 
names, and as the membership changes 
from time to time, it is estimated that 
at least five thousand names have been 
on the list in the two years that the 
trips have been in vogue. 

The regular walks are rather mild af- 
fairs, to be sure, from three to five miles 
in an afternoon; but there are occasional 
all-day and week-end trips for those 
who desire something more strenuous. 
Special cars are furnished by the rail- 
roads in which to reach the point for 
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beginning the walk and twenty-five-ride 
tickets reduce the cost of the afternoon’s 
outing. 

Here is a movement so well deserving 
imitation that it is impossible to praise 
it too highly. Men who do their fifteen 
miles in an afternoon may sneer at a 
modest five, but the longer and harder 
tramp would of necessity eliminate 
many who stand in greatest need of the 
exercise and the open air. Furthermore, 
he who begins with his five may in time 
rise to his fifteen or twenty. 

Not the least praiseworthy feature of 
this movement is the effort to vary the 
route week by week and to spy out new 
and attractive places to visit. It is not 
all of walking to swing the feet rhyth- 
mically and as rapidly as convenient and 
agreeable. The mental and spiritual re- 
action to mew scenes and unexpected 
vistas counts for at least fifty per cent 
of the virtue of such exercise. Steven- 
son somewhere speaks with scorn of the 
health seeker’s daily duty walk of two 
or four or six miles in which the only 
concern is to take the exercise and be 
done with it. None knew better than 
R. L. S. the call of the open road and 
the beckoning of new fields—it is here 
that the secret of the healthfulness of 
walking lies. 

We Americans have been known for 
our unwillingness to walk. In the 
West it was once a current joke that a 
man would walk half a mile to catch a 
horse in order that he might ride a 
quarter of a mile. Perhaps we are los- 
ing our reluctance to use our legs. Our 
friends in Chicago seem to be, at any 
rate. 


5! 
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To be sure there is always the ques- 
tion of the sort of country in which 
one lives. Walking on the Kansas 
prairies is somewhat different from 
strolling along the green lanes of Eng- 
land or tramping over the post roads of 
the Austrian Tyrol, but given the wil- 
lingness to do and the spirit to appre- 
ciate, and there are few cities of the 
United States so unfortunately situated 
that the workers at desk and behind 
the counters cannot find keen enjoyment 
in an afternoon spent on country roads 
or in the fields or woods. 


WHAT GAME IS THIS? 
6G S CLEGHORN was rather 


impartial with the use of 

his stick. He landed three 
times on Kennedy’s ribs, once on Mc- 
Donnell’s neck, and then managed to 
catch Jackson hard in the throat. Be- 
fore Jackson fell he swung his stick at 
Cleghorn and catching him on the head 
made a scalp wound four or five inches 
long, which bled freely. Jackson was 
hurt badly and it was thought he would 
have to retire from the game. Sprague 
Cleghorn was sent to the bench for five 
minutes and Jackson got a like penalty. 
As Jackson climbed over the rail Odie 
Cleghorn announced that he would 
‘kill’ Jackson when he got in the game 
again. This’ threat was repeated by 
Sprague Cleghorn. 

“In the second half Odie Cleghorn 
started trouble by slashing at McDon- 
nell, for which he was put out of the 
game for two minutes. As he retired 
he declared he would chop his head off 
next time. 

“The two players tried hard to get 
possession of the puck and then O. Cleg- 
horn tried to jab his stick in Liffiton’s 
neck. Liffiton grabbed O. Cleghorn to 
keep him from using his stick and in- 
stantly Sprague Cleghorn and Smeaton 
were in the mixup. S. Cleghorn tried 
to punch, but Smeaton always acts as a 
peacemaker. Referee Britton pushed 
his way into the crowd of players. The 
rooters on the side lines were shouting 
to their friends to ‘kill him’ and things 
looked bad. 


“After much delay and considerable 
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excitement the game was resumed and 
Du Fresne was caught making a vicious 
slash at Kennedy, who went down. 
Kennedy had tried for Du Fresne, but 
failed, and Du Fresne was getting even, 
but was caught and went to the bench 
for five minutes. Jackson was caught 
tripping Bulger and got two minutes. 
McDonnell was hurt skating into the 
goal post and then falling hard had to 
retire. He hurt his hip, and Scarbor- 
ough took his place. He had hardly 
started to play when he tripped Har- 
mon and went to the bench for one min- 
ute. Just before the game ended Ken- 
nedy and Bulger came together in a 
hard check. Bulger went down and 
held on to Kennedy’s skate. Kennedy 
resented this attention and he was 
caught and got two minutes.” 

No, neither a street riot nor a bar- 
room brawl. Merely a newspaper ac- 


count of a game of hockey between two 
fairly well-known amateur teams. 


FADED GLORIES 
\ ROM racing to fishing boats is 


the life story of the once famous 
Volunteer and Vigilant sold re- 
cently to be used in Caribbean waters 
in the fishing trade. Both were suc- 
cessful defenders of the America’s Cup 
in their time and both were worthy ex- 
amples of American boat-building and 
boat-sailing prowess. It was the Vigi- 
lant that defeated Lord Dunraven’s 
Valkyrie I. She was a Herreshoff de- 
sign and product throughout. The /’ol- 
unteer was built in 1887 for Gen. 
Charles Paine, of Boston, from Edward 
Burgess’s designs. It was her part to 
meet and outsail James Bell’s Thistle in 
Sandy Hook waters. Perhaps yacht 
designing has altered greatly in recent 
years, but here at least are two racers 
that contradict the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that a cup racer. is good for noth- 
ing but to race. 


D “ane the athletic season now 
closing at Yale approximately 
1,450 men were engaged in some 
form of organized athletic activity, 
either major or minor sports. Doesn’t 
look much like football’ monopoly, does 
it? 








NEWS FROM THE OUT OF DOORS 


LIVING IT OUT 
Jy, wating PAYSON WESTON, 


walking across the continent 
when this was written, celebrated 
his seventy-second birthday by walking 
seventy-two miles. Just sit down and 
think what this means in the way of 
courage and endurance. Did you ever 
walk seventy-two miles—on any birth- 
day? Few of us could do it and still 
fewer want to try it. 
It is remarkable that this old man, 
trained pedestrian though he has been 
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all his life, should be able to perform 
a feat so extraordinary, but it is still 
more noteworthy as significant of the 
old man’s attitude toward life. Weston 
is living it out right to the finish. That 
is the thing that counts; that is the fea- 
ture of his career that is most worth 
considering. Old age is too often a 
giving up before it is necessary—an 
abandonment of the body before the 
body is ready to abandon us. A flat re- 
fusal to be old is more potent than 
Metchnikoff’s sour milk. The fountain 
of youth lies in our own wills. 





NEWS FROM THE OUT OF DOORS 


On the Water 


ANIELS, the champion swimmer, 
D broke two records at the recent Am- 
ateur Athletic Union meet. He cov- 
ered the 250-yard distance in 2:55 3-5; the 
300 yards in 3:35 4-5. Daniels also shat- 


tered the world’s record of 4:04 for 300 
meters, doing it in 3:57 3-5. 


The annual race between Oxford and 
Cambridge over the 43-mile course on the 
Thames, between Putney and Northlake, 
was won by Oxford by three lengths and a 
half, the time being 20 minutes 14 seconds. 


The announcement by the Atlantic Yacht 
Club of the International Transatlantic 
Race next year for the President Taft cup 
is interesting yatchsmen. About two dozen 
yachts will be eligible for the race. The 
start will probably be off the Lizard, and it 
is expected that all yachts over 75 tons net 
will be acceptable. 


The New York Athletic Club relay team 
made a new American five-hundred-yard 
swimming record of 5:07 2-5. 


Among the Colleges 


HE Yale gymnastic team won the 
annual intercollegiate meet held at 
Princeton with a total of 21 points, 
taking two firsts, three seconds, and two 
thirds. Princeton followed with 16 points, 
Rutgers with 8, Pennsylvania 5, Columbia 


3, and New York University 1. In the con- 


test for individual honors Kelley of Penn- 
sylvania received first, Melitzer of Colum- 
bia second, and Clark of Princeton third. 
On the rings the Princetonians had it all 
their own way,-it being merely a contest 
between the orange and black teammates. 
Rutgers furnished first and second men in 
the club swinging. 


Cornell easily defeated Princeton in a 
fencing match by the score of seven bouts to 
two. The Tiger fencers were outclassed 
by the Cornelians, Gardner being the only 
Princetonian to win. 


A. C. Krianzlein, of Mercersburg, Pa., 
former football star at Pennsylvania, has 
been chosen to succeed Keene Fitzpatrick, as 
trainer of the University of Michigan ath- 
letic teams. 


William L. Lush, head coach of the Yale 
Varsity basketball team, selects the follow- 
ing all-star basketball team, made up of 
colleges and universities in the East, solely 
on the basis of form: Left forward, Kiendl, 
Columbia; right forward, Lewis, Williams; 
center, Douglass, Naval Academy; left 
guard, Girdansky, New York University; 
right guard, Templeton, Williams. 


Here are a few features of the new rules 
practically decided upon by the Intercol- 
legiate Football Rules Committee: 

1—Removal of the five-yard restriction 

on man receiving the ball from the 
snapper-back. 
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2—Seven men on the line of scrimmage. 
3—Prohibition of flying tackle. 
4—Division of the game into four periods, 





with short intermissions between 
first and second and third and 
fourth. ° 


5—No pushing or pulling the man with 
the ball, and the same limitations 
as to use of the hands by teammates 
as applies to the opponents. 

6—Onside kicks not legal unless the ball 
goes at least 20 yards beyond the 
line of scrimmage. 


Football is once more in good standing 
at the University of Chicago as a result of 
the changes made in the rules. The Board 
of Physical Culture and Athletics will sanc- 
tion Coach Stagg’s tentative gridiron 


schedule. 
J eran, carried off the honors in the 

® sixth annual spring .golf tournament 
at Pinehurst, N. C., defeating both E. B. 
Humphreys, of the Camden Country Club, 
who won the qualification gold medal, and 
Henry C. Fownes, of Oakmont. 


Golf 
D. FOOTE, the Apawamis Club vet- 


The golf championship of Florida was 
won by W. B. Averill, of New York. 


The annual North and South golf cham- 
pionship at Pinehurst, N. C., was won by 
W. J. Travis, who defeated his opponent in 
the finals, W. R. Tuckerman, five up and 
four to play. The open event was won by 
Alexander Ross, of the local club, with 141 
for the thirty-six holes. 
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Tennis 


Tennis Championships the singles were 

won by Mrs. Frederick Schmitz, de- 
feating Miss Erna Marcus, the scores being 
5-7, 8-6, 6-3. In the doubles Miss Wag- 
ner and Miss Kuttroff defeated Miss Eliza- 
beth H. Moore and Miss Erna Marcus, 
the former champions, with the following 
scores: 6-2, 5-7, 6-3. 


T the women’s National Indoor Lawn 


The United States National Lawn Tennis 
Association has again challenged for the 
Dwight Davis International Cup. This is 
the third attempt to wrest the “blue ribbon 
of the tennis courts” from the Australasians, 
the present holders of the trophy. The next 
International matches will be held on the 
courts at Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Automobiling 


ARNEY OLDFIELD in his 200-H. P. 
B Benz covered the fastest mile ever 

traveled by a human being at Day- 
tona, Florida, a few weeks ago. His time 
was 27.33 seconds, an average of 131.72 
miles an hour. The previous record was 
made by Marriott, who made one mile in 
28 1-5 seconds, an average speed of 127.6 
miles an hour. 


Caleb Bragg, of Cincinnati and New 
York, made a mile in his Fiat cyclone on the 
new motordrome track at Los Angeles in 
0.38 4-5. The time was twelve seconds be- 
low the world’s circular track record. Six 
timers agreed on the time. 
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MAN who has been reading country 

life magazines and is filled with a 

desire to put his ideas into practice 
recently appealed to me for advice. Being 
a worker he must depend upon his own ef- 
forts for taking care of and beautifying his 
grounds, with a little time each morning 
and evening, the week end, and holidays. 

This arrangement makes it 
that the garden be plannec so as to require 
a minimum amount of care and stand te 
maximum amount of neglect. To the ques- 
tion, “Can I have much of a garden?” the 
answer is most decidedly: “ You can, if you 
It is possible to have a very good 
garden of vegetables, flowers, fruit, and 
berries that will fulfill the purposes of 
utility and beauty and give a splendid out- 
let for your natural desire to grow things.” 

Even on a cramped suburban lot, say, 
60 x roo feet, or less, a very satisfactory 
garden scheme can be worked out. Take 
a plot, for instance, 75 x roo feet and put 
on it a home that is about forty feet square. 
Provide for a vegetable garden, a drying 
place, an orchard, a bit of lawn, and flower 
borders. In the space allotted to the gar- 
den can be grown more vegetables than one 
would imagine. It will grow 
enough of the staple vegetables to keep a 
family of four or five well supplied for the 
summer. 

Plant the standard things, such as peas, 
beets, beans, onions, carrots, spinach, rad- 
ishes, lettuce, and turnips, that require but 
a small amount of labor in their care. In 
the way of small fruit some gooseberry 
and currant bushes may be planted on one 
side of the grounds. 

In planting flowers the discriminating per- 
son will select so that there is a succession 
of bloom and such colors as will harmonize 
with the general effect. Magenta flowers 


necessary 


wish. 


certainly 


against pink ones, for instance, will jar on 
the artistic eye. 


These minor considera- 


oc 


tions are not unimportant; they are indi- 
cations of the quality of the gardener. 

Acting on the principle that “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,” quite 
a number of readers have asked me to 
suggest a means of protecting their trees 
from those destroyers—canker worm, tus- 
sock, gypsy and brown tail moth, bag worm, 
etc. Many means have been devised to 
head off the pests, one of the most effective, 
but also the most expensive, being spraying 
the trees with some special preparation. 

“Tree tangle foot” similar to the fly pa- 
per has been resorted to—a sticky prepara- 
tion, harmless to the tree, which can be 
applied easily. A very simple way is to 
bind the trunks of trees in the early spring 
with “strokum” or something similar—be- 
fore the coming of the early worm. A 
banding substance that is easy to apply to 
the tree trunk under which the crawler can- 
not crawl nor successfully get over is an 
effective deterrent for the enemies of our 
trees. 

“What is your latest discovery in the way 
of a summer home property?” writes one 
of my correspondents. 

I know of a virgin country within easy 
reach of New York and Philadelphia on 
the Lackawanna Road, that more than fills 
all the requirements outlined in my inquir- 
er’s letter. I may say, however, that this is 
not within reach of the poor man’s purse. 
found 
trout—the main stream meandering’ on its 
winding way for about three miles directly 
through _ this preserve — waters 
which have been touched only by the occa- 
sional privileged angler. 

A youth who confesses that he is a “Ten- 
derfoot” writes for advice about a canoe 
trip for a party of boys in the Maine woods. 
Perhaps the reader would like to “listen in” 
on a part of the answer. “I feel,” he 
writes, “the 


Here may be trout streams—and 


immense 


lure of the silent places,” and 


e 
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the reader will doubtless appreciate this 
expression of spring fever. 

In a canoe of whatever make or style 
suits the individual taste push out on some 
stream, equipped not only for a canoe trip 
but for fishing as well. The personal out- 
fit need not differ much from that of the 
fisherman, but nothing at all unnecessary 
should be carried since everything must be 
stowed in the canoes. Provisions can be 
obtained in a town near the point of de- 
parture. There is great delight in the con- 
stant change of scene and of fishing ground, 
and there is the advantage, too, of being 
able to choose the exact route and duration 
of the expedition, as well as t'.e limit of 
“roughing it” one may desire. 

In fishing it is sometimes customary to 
replace the front canoe seat by a light fold- 
ing chair. But this makes paddling and 
also casting the fly much more difficult. 
Some insist either upon the use of the reg- 
ular bow seat or the placing of a board 
across the canoe upon which one can sit 
and paddle and cast with pleasure and good 
effect. If a tenderfoot has not learned to 
“trim ship” one or two good duckings will 
teach him the art in the most effective way. 

It is scarcely advisable for a party of 
inexperienced canoeists to go without a 
guide. The Maine guide who charges three 


dollars a day, sometimes less, and his board 
is the best fellow in the world; it is both 
pleasant and profitable to share a canoe or 
a tent with him. 

As a specimen trip, let us enter Ripo- 
genus Lake where we get a fine view of 
Katahdin. 


At the eastern end begin the 
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wonderfully wild and beautiful rapids some 
three miles long which rush through the 
Ripogenus Gorge, the sheer cut being often 
a hundred feet in depth. It is unnecessary 
to say that this churning maelstrom is not 
navigable, but must be carried. Teams will 
be found for this purpose, passengers using 
a path that runs along the top of the gorge, 
affording good views of its wild beauties. 

There is a fine camping place at “Big 
Eddy,” whence the canoeing is through swift 
but safe water to the quarter-mile carry at 
Gulliver’s Pitch, another two miles of rapid 
water (Horse Race) following that. Then 
come two and a half miles of deadwater, 
ending with a short carry at Sourdnahunk 
Falls, just above the mouth of Sourdnahunk 
Stream, famous for its fishing and worthy 
of a side trip or several of them, though 
these must be made on foot, by team or 
horseback. 

From Sourdnahunk Stream to Norcross or 
South Twin House is about a day and a 
half, the night being spent on the way and 
the steamer caught next morning at Amba- 
jejus, unless the company prefers to cross 
the big lakes, Ambajejus, Pemadumcook, 
and Twin, by canoe. 

This would mean very still weather as 
these lakes are capable of kicking up a 
nasty sea. Descending from the mouth of 
Sourdnahunk, we carry again, after four 
miles, at Abol Falls, near the mouth of the 
two Abol streams. Close by starts one of 
the best trails up Katahdin, generally from 
Garland’s Camps. This is a good place to 
spend a few days and round out what the 
canoeists will call the “time of their lives.” 
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